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Data  from  the  University's  Office  of  Analytical  Research  profile  1980s  student  body 


The  1980s  Student  Emerges 

Campus  Moves  from  Activism  to  Realism 
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"What's  it  like  there  now?  When  I 
on   campus    ..."    is    a    refrai 
hea  rd    by    Alumni    Relation 
University    staff    members    wh 
counter  Ohio   University  grad 

So,  early  in  a  new  decade, 
Ohio  University  Today  gives  > 
1980's  students,  through  six  ir 
surveys  of  where  and  how  stuc 
spend  their  free  time. 

One  perspective  comes  fror 
dent  and  Dean  of  Students  C 
whose  tenure  on  campus  parallels  the  last 
decade.  Another  article  gives  a  view  of  life 
on  campus  for  the  increasing  number  of 
international  students  (now  6.8  percent  of 
the    University  population). 

Through  all  the  changes  of  the  last  10 
years,  one  constant  has  remained:  The  Post, 
with  its  staff  kept  busy  reflecting  and  mon- 
itoring the  campus  scene.  And  so  we  include 
a  look  at  the  paper  and  the  views  of  some 
of  its  current  editors  and  reporters. 

For  the  University,  the  1970s  brought 
change,  real  change,  not  only  in  enrollment 
and  budget  figures  but  also  in  student 
attitudes  and  activities. 

Perhaps  to  jolt  memories  all  we'd  have 
to  say  is  "Kent  State."  That's  the  way  the 
1970s  began  —  with  the  death  of  four  stu- 
dents in  an  anti-war  protest  on  an  Ohio 
campus. 

And  1970  was  the  year  the  Athena  spoke 
of  the  need  for  social  and  political  reform: 
"If  we,  the  student  minority,  can  learn  to 
relate  and  involve  real  people  in  concerted 


political  action  and  non-violent  protest,  then 
poverty,  racism,  industrial  rape  and  war 
cannot  survive,"  the  editors  wrote. 

In  1970,  18,669  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  were  on  campus,  most  of  them 
in  blue  jeans,  many  in  headbands  and  long 
hair,  sporting  peace  symbols  and  seeking 
"power  to  the  people."  Many  of  them  en- 
gaged in  protest  against  the  Vietnam  War, 
ROTC,  the  Establishment,  the  Silent  Ma- 
jority, and  worked  for  civil  rights,  poor 
people's  rights,  women's  rights,  student 
rights. 

As  the  1980s  open,  13,637  students  are 
on  the  Athens  campus.  Many  of  them  are 
still  in  blue  jeans,  but  now  those  jeans 
often  sport  designer  labels,  and  the  kids  are 
surprisingly  spiffed  up  much  of  the   time. 

And  'in  1980  there's 
of  protest.  There  was  c 
ter,  with  women  askinj 
on  campus,  and  there  \ 
the  Iranian  situation  surfaced.  But  concern 
about  actions  spawned  by  students  engaged 
in  political  activism  or  social  protest  has 
been  replaced  by  concern  about  the  hedo- 
nistic uptown  behavior  of  spring  and  Hal- 
loween celebrants. 

ROTC?  Today  it's  going  strong,  and 
alumni  who  recall  the  take-over  of  Lindley 
Hall  in  1972  to  protest  ROTC's  presence  on 
campus  would  be  startled  to  see  how  many 
students  participate  in  rappelling  sessions 
off  Lindley's  balconies  under  the  tutelage  of 
ROTC  instructors  and  cadets. 

Most  of  1980's  students  are  from  Ohio 
—  79.4  percent,  with  the  top  feeder  counties 
being  Athens,  Cuyahoga,  Franklin,  Hamil- 
ton and  Summit.  Other  top  feeder  states  are 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
which  together  sent  1,261  students  to  cam- 
pus this  year. 


le  march  fall  quar- 
ter better  lighting 
ere  outbreaks  when 


Enrollment  growth  in  recent  years  has 
centered  in  three  colleges  —  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Communication  and  Engi- 
neering —  and  in  the  schools  and  depart- 
ments that  make  up  the  newly-created  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Services,  illus- 
trating what  career  fields  students  are  head- 
in"  toward  and  where  the  jobs  are  nation- 
ally. 

Women  form  45.2  percent  of  the  student 
body,  and  the  669  Afro-Americans,  27  His- 
panic-Americans, 28  Asian-Americans  and 
39  American  Indians  comprise  almost  6 
percent  of  the  campus  population. 

If   we   had    to   wrestle   with    the    task   of 
findin°-  the  "typical  OU  student."  statistics 
t  a  white,  male,   19-year- 
n  Cuyahoga  County  who 
business. 

s  issue's  brief  survey  of 
"What  it's  like  here  now"  will  show  sou 
that  today's  students  are  not  the  activists, 
the  idealists,  the  all-out  reshapers  of  society 
that  the  students  of  1970  thought  they  could 
be.  But  it  will  also  show  that  I980*s  students 
reject  the  apathetic  label;  they  are  not  an- 
other "Eisenhower  generation."  They  see 
themselves  as  realists  interested  first  in  find- 
ing out  who  the>-  are  and  what  they  can  do 
and  then  in  moving  out  to  a  career  and 
contributing  to  our  society. 
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Across  the  College  Green 


1804  Total  Hits 
$22  Million 

A  lot  of  alumni  in  Ohio  (and  bordering 
states)  must  have  heard  the  rejoicing  as  the 
Ohio  University  Fund  and  1804  Fund 
boards  met  at  John  Galbrealh's  Darby  Dan 
Farm  in  November  to  celebrate  the  success 
of  the  180+  Fund  campaign. 

Even  the  New  York  Times  thought  the 
fact  that  the  drive  had  reached  $21.8  million 
—  56  percent  over  its  initial  goal  —  was 
newsworthy. 

Elation  was  especially  evident  in  both 
President  Ping  and  Will  Konneker,  the  1804 
Fund  general  chairman.  During  the  eve- 
ning's ceremonies  honoring  campaign  lead- 
ers, Mrs.  Konneker  was  given  special  as- 
surances that  the  stranger  who  was  now 
being  seen  around  the  house  was  indeed  her 
husband,  home  at  last  from  the  1804  front. 
Serendipity's  role  in  the  extraordinary 
1804  total  will  be  told  and  retold,  especially 
as  the  changes  made  possible  by  the  in- 
creased endowment  begin  to  percolate 
throughout  the  University.  Here's  the  seren- 
dipitous tale  for  alumni  to  savor:  The  major 
gift  in  the  1804  campaign  was  a  bequest  of 
approximately  $8  million  in  Reliance  Elec- 
tric stock  from  the  late  C.   Paul  Stocker. 

That  was  a  magnificent  enough  gift  to 
contemplate  as  the  campaign  opened.  But 
then  came  Exxon  with  a  bid  to  take  over 
Reliance.  That  move  was  followed  by  a 
dramatic  rise  in  the  price  of  Reliance  stock. 
The  result?  The  final  tally  for  the  Univer- 
sity from  the  Stocker  gift  came  to  $13.5 
million! 

As  you  know,  it  couldn't  happen  to  a 
nicer  University,  and  it  couldn't  have  hap- 
pened at  a  better  time  than  during  the 
175th  anniversary  year. 

President  Ping,  when  not  smiling  broad- 
ly at  the  now  $22.3  million  total,  tries  to 
focus  attention  on  what  the  1804  Fund  will 
mean  to  generations  of  Ohio  University 
students.  He  talks  of  "added  quality,"  of 
more  merit  scholarships,  new  endowed  pro- 
fessorships, support  for  faculty  research  and 
creative  activity,  a  strengthened  library, 
improved  facilities,  a  more  attractive  cam- 
pus. 


among  other  1804  major  gifts  were  an 
anonymous  one  of  nearly  $3  million  and  10 
gifts  of  between  $100,000  and  $500,000. 
Other  larqe  gifts  and  pledges  included  five 
in  the  $40,000  to  $55,000  range,  14  of  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $40,000  and  150  gifts  of 
more  than  $1,000. 

Faculty  and  staff  contributed  close  to 
$350,000,  the  University's  trustees  pledged 
$219,000,  and  the  Ohio  University  Fund 
Inc.   trustees  contributed  $853,000. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  haze  of 
euphoria  burns  off  the  College  Green,  but 
meanwhile  —  such  are  the  powers  of  human 
and  institutional  adaptation  —  there's  talk 
that,  with  pledges  continuing  to  come  in, 
the  final  final  1804  total  might  even  reach 
$23  million. 

It's  getting  hard  to  keep  the  exclamation 
marks  at  bay. 


Coal-oil  mix  studied  by 
University  professor 

An  Ohio  University  professor  is  research- 
ing the  potential  for  burning  a  mixture  of 
Ohio  coal  and  fuel  oil  in  conventional  oil- 
fired  boilers  in  hopes  of  extending  limited 
supplies  of  fuel  oil  and  increasing  consump- 
tion of  the  state's  coal. 

Robert  Savage,  professor  of  chemical  en- 
gineering, began  work  on  the  15-month 
project  in  November  following  the  award 
of  a  $298,000  grant  by  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Energy. 

The  coal-oil  mixture  project,  budgeted 
at  $817,890,  will  also  be  supported  by  grants 
from  industry  and  in-kind  services  provided 
by  the  University,  where  the  research  will  be 
carried  out. 


Nobel  Laureate  Bardeen 
visits  campus 

Nobel  Laureate  John  Bardeen,  who  visit- 
ed Ohio  University  in  October,  missed  in 
his  own  lifetime  the  event  he  calls  the  "great- 
est, most  revolutionary"  scientific  discovery 
of  the  age:  he  was  born  two  years  after  Al- 
bert Einstein  published  his  theory  of  rela- 
tivity. 

But  Bardeen  himself  is  responsible  for 
work  that  has  revolutionized  science  and 
technology  in  this  century  and  for  which  he 
was  awarded  two  Nobel  prizes  (1956  and 
1972).  He  is  both  the  co-inventor  of  the 
transistor  and  the  co-discoverer  of  a  unified 
theory  of  super-conductivity. 

Developed  in  1948  at  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories,  Bardeen's  transistor  made  the 
vacuum  tube  obsolete  and  led  the  way  to 
modern  calculators,  computers,  televisions, 
stereo  equipment,  semi-conductor  lasers, 
heart  pacemakers,  hearing  aids  and  many 
other  applications.  Superconductivity  tech- 
nology is  coming  into  use  in  communications, 
power  generation  and  other  fields. 

On  campus  to  participate  in  an  electrical 
engineering  symposium  —  funded  by  the 
C.   Paul  Stocker  bequest  and  sponsored  by 

the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

and  to  meet  with  student  groups  and  Uni- 
versity researchers,  the  71-year-old  scientist 
explained  that  his  successes  were  the  result 
of  many  people  working  together  and  luck: 
"I  was  in  the  right  field  at  the  right  time." 
Bardeen  also  had  advice  for  young 
scientists.  "Science  is  changing  rapidly,  and 
it's  hard  to  keep  up  with  what's  being  done. 
Although  young  scientists  are  subject  to 
pressures  to  work  in  narrow  fields,  they 
should  keep  their  eyes  open  for  interdisci- 
plinary applications,  for  the  theories  that 
stretch  across  large  areas  of  science,"  he 
counseled. 


If 


you're  a  collector  of  financial  tidbits, 
you    might    be    interested     to    know    that 


NCTE  book  discusses 
censorship  in  the  schools  a 

//  people  learn  words  like  that  it  ought  to 
he  where  you  and  1  learned  them  —  in  thj 
street  and  in  the  gutter. 

The  Missouri  gentleman  quoted  above 
was  one  of  several  parents  protesting  thi> 
presence  of  the  American  Heritage  Diction- 
ary in  their  children's  classrooms. 

That  group  of  would-be  book  banners 
has  a  lot  of  company,  according  to  Dr.  JameJ 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  University's  English 
Department  and  editor  of  Dealing  with  Cen- 
sorship, published  by  the  National  Councils 
of  Teachers  of  English. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  in  a  permissive 
society  censorship  is  blooming,  but  Davis 
finds  a  cause  and  effect  relationship  betweer? 
the  two: 

"A  lot  of  people  think  the  world  is  out 
of  control.  They  can't  tackle  the  problem  o». 
pornography  and  defeat  the  Larry  Flynts. 
They  think  they  can't  influence  the  media. 
But  they  think  they  can  still  influence  their 
local  schools,"  Davis  says. 

It  was  the  violent  censorship  battle  in 
Kanawha  County,  W.  Va.,  in  1974-75  that 
inundated  the  NCTE  with  requests  for  help 
from  teachers  across  the  country. 

What  can  we  do?  Where  can  we  get 
help?  How  can  we  prevent  censorship  in 
our  school?  were  questions  the  council  heard 
again  and  again. 

To  find  some  answers,  the  NCTE  and  its 
Committee  on  Censorship,  which  Davis  had 
joined  in  1976,  set  to  work  compiling  Dealing 
with  Censorship,  which  became  a  best  seller 
even  before  being  listed  in  the  NCTE  cata 
logue. 

That  "censorship  pressure  is  a  prominent 
and  growing  part  of  school  life"  was  one  of 
the  major  conclusions  of  the  1977  NCTE 
Censorship  Survey  reported  on  in  the  book, 
a  conclusion  backed  by  American  Library 
Association  statistics,  according  to  Davis. 

"The  public  schools  are  pushed  and 
pulled  by  everybody.  If  they  tried  to  accom- 
modate every  critic,  our  English  classes  would 
be  left  with  a  few  bland  nursery  stories* 
and  an  elementary  school  dictionary,"  he 
says. 

More  and  more  organized  groups  like* 
Norma  and  Mel  Gabler's  Texas-based  Edu- 
cational Research  Analysts  are  busy  today 
with  censorship  efforts,  according  to  Davis, 
who  is  convinced  that  some  of  them  would' 
be  happy  to  see  the  public  schools  go  out  of 
business  altogether. 

"Obscene  and  vulgar  language"  is  the  top* 
target  of  censors,  but  the  list  also  includes 
sexual  references,  "realistic"  dialogue,  non- 
grammatical  language,  reference  to  racial, 
and  ethnic  groups,  references  to  drugs  and 
homosexuality,  "secular  humanism,"  violence 
and  just  plain  "trash." 

Some  of  the  zeal  comes  from  parents1 
stunned  to  learn  that  Silas  Marner  finally 
graduated  and  has  been  replaced  by  books 
such  as  Soul  on  Ice,  Slaughterhouse  Five  andx 
Flowers  for  Algernon,  Davis  reports. 

"The  1960's  and  early  '70s  were  a  time 
when  we  learned  that  to  interest  a  TV 
generation  we  had  to  go  to  material  they1' 
would  read.  We  had  to  find  books  that  were 
more  open,  more  explicit,  that  dealt  with 
realities  like  drugs  and  alcohol  and  teenager 
sex  and  poverty  and  racism,  instead  of 
whether  or  not  to  wear  braces,"  he  says. 

The  change  has  meant  that  many  par- 
ents don't  recognize  today's  English  curricu-' 
him  and  are  uncomfortable  with  contempor- 
ary literature,  which  they  don't  read 
themselves.  t 

Davis  explains  that  many  parents  want 
"to  hang  on  to  traditional  beliefs.  They're 
afraid  they'll  lose  their  children  to  new  and 
dangerous  ideas.  They'd  like  to  think  the' 
teenage  world  does  not  exist." 

Censorship  is  covered  in  Davis's  classes 
on  teaching  high  school  English,  and  he- 
tells  his  students  a  main  argument  against 
censorship  is  a  very  pragmatic  one:  it  doesn't 
work. 

"Tell  a  kid  not  to  read  something,  and 
you've  sent  him  on  his  way  to  the  library  or 
the  newsstand,"  Davis  says. 
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Bobcat  Roundup 

Brian  Burke,  in  his  first  football  season, 
took  his  preseason  pick  ninth  team  to  a  tie 
for  fourth  in  the  Mid-American  Conference 
and  a  winning  6-5  overall  record. 

As  a  team,  Ohio  finished  first  in  the 
nation  in  pass  defense,  yielding  but  96  yards 
per  game  on  76  completions  of  185  attempts 
for  .41 1  percent. 

Joe  Callan  completed  his  Bobcat  career 
as  a  defensive  back  by  finishing  first  in  the 
country  with  nine  interceptions  in  nine 
games.  He  set  a  new  University  career  rec- 
ord with  18  interceptions,  and  tied  —  twice 
this  season  —  the  single  season  mark  with 
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gan 


Tony  Carifa,  a  defensive  back  converted 
i     to  running  back,  led  the  MAC  in  receiving, 
1     with   45   catches  for  380  yards  and    1   TO 
placing  him  20th  in  the  nation. 

Five  Bobcats  were  named  first  team  All- 
t     MAC:    'Mark   Geisler  at   tight   end;   Kevin 
Babcock,  a  running  back  now  leading  Uni- 
versity   records    with    2,614    yards    in    675 

■  carries  for  a  3.9  per  try  mark;  and  Steve 
Green,  who  set  a  new  scoring  record  by 
kicking  176  points.  On  the  All-MAC  de- 
fensive team  were  Steve  Groves  at  end  and 

'     Callan  at  defensive  back. 

Former  Bobcat  All-American  soccer  play- 
er  Andy   Smiles   took   over  the   soccer  team 

i  mid-season  when  it  was  1-5-1.  Under  his 
direction,  the  team  turned  things  around, 
winning  nine  and  tieing  one  of  the  last  13 
games  for  a  winning  10-8-1  record.  Athletic 

7  Director  Mack  McElhaney  is  hoping  Smiles 
will  apply  for  the  job,  crediting  him  with 
"a  fantastic  job  in  reversing  things  as  quickly 

*  as  he  did." 

The  Bobcat  cross  country  team  finished 
sixth    in    MAC    competition,    up   two   places 

■  over  last  year. 

Highlight  of  the  fall  in  women's  inter- 
collegiate athletics  was  the  State  Meet 
championship  won  by  the  field  hockey  team 

*  led  by  Kim  Brown.  The  team  turned  around 
earlier  losses  to  Ohio  State  and  Miami  to 
earn  the  crown. 

f  In    cross-country,    Coach    Diane    Stamm 

saw  development  for  her  team  as  every  mem- 
ber lowered  her  times.  What  pleases  the 
coach  most  is  that  all  members  will  be  back 

w    next    year   "to   start   where   we   left   off   this 

Women    athletes    are    getting    two    new 

r    locker  rooms   in   the  Convocation  Center. 

The  sparingly  used  press  room  is  being 
remodeled  into  a  60-person  locker  room  with 

p  showers  and  equipment  storage,  and  the 
former  JV  basketball  locker  room  is  being 
remodeled  to  handle  an  increased  load  in 
the  training  area. 

'  Two    fields    near    the    Convo    are    now 

designated  for  the  women,  the  result  of  a 
switch  of  some  fields  with  Health,  Physical 

I  Education  and  Recreation.  Both  the  wom- 
en's field  hockey  and  softball  teams  will 
use  the  new  fields,  locker  rooms  and  train- 
ing facilities. 


Winters  and  Dodd  receive 
Ohioana  awards 

Robert  Winters,  director  of  the  School  of 
Theater,  and  Wayne  Dodd,  editor  of  The 
Ohio  Review,  were  two  of  the  11  recipients 
of  the  1979  Martha  Kinney  Cooper  Ohioana 
Library  Association  awards. 

Winters  received  a  citation  for  "distin- 
guished service  to  Ohio  in  the  field  of  theater 
arts."  On  the  faculty  since  1962  and  director 
of  the  School  of  Theater  since  1977,  Winters 
has  designed  more  than  50  productions  and 
directed  more  than  20  on  campus.  He  also 
serves  as  managing  and  artistic  director  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Summer  Theater. 

A  poet,  critic  and  scholar  and  member  of 
the  English  Department  faculty  since  1968, 
Dodd  was  praised  for  his  "sure  hand"  in 
guiding  The  Ohio  Review  to  its  present 
status  as  a  journal  with  a  national  reputation. 
The  award  he  received  was  new  this  year 
and  recognizes  editorial  excellence  in  a  mag- 
azine or  journal  published  in  Ohio. 


n  Recital  Hall. 


Pianist  tells  students  to  seize  chance  to  perform 


You  never  get  rid  of  the  stage  fright,  the 
anxiety;  it's  a  factor  in  every  performance. 
It's  very  tough  to  get  up  and  play.  You  have 
to  learn  to  cope,  to  take  the  nervous  energy 
and  wake  it   work  for  your  music. 

That's  Ruth  Laredo,  one  of  the  leading 
pianists  of  the  day,  talking  to  a  master  class 
in  Recital  Hall.  On  campus  for  a  November 
Artist  Series  Concert,  Miss  Laredo  sta\ed 
over  the  next  day  and  for  almost  three  hours 
worked  with  five  piano  students  before  an 
audience  of  music  students  and  faculty. 

She  asked  for  comments  on  her  own 
performance  and  urged  the  student  musi- 
cians to  seize  every  chance  to  play  for  listen- 
ers. "Part  of  playing  anything  comes  from 
playing  it  for  other  people,"  she  said. 
'"Studying  a  piece  for  performing  is  different 
and  the  piece  changes." 

After  listening  to  junior  Laura  Stouffer 
play  Brahm's  Rhapsody  in  C  Minor,  Miss 
Laredo  asked  her  to  repeat  parts  without 
using  the  pedal.  "The  legato  can  be  made 
with  your  hands  rather  than  with  your  feet 
—  -  the  pedal.  Listen  to  it  more.  Take  your 
time.  Use  a  little  more  weight  in  the  left 
hand.  Listen  to  the  outside  voice.  Keep  the 
sound  solid  and  expressive.  You  have  to  sing 
what   Brahms  says." 

As  she  talked,  listened  intently  and  oc- 
casionally demonstrated  what  she  meant  on 
the  keyboard,  the  understandably  nervous 
students  began  to  relax.  Soon,  both  they  and 
the  audience  could  hear  the  music  changing 
as  part  of  a  work  would  be  played  again 
after  Miss  Laredo's  patient  coaching. 

"Be  a  little  more  daring,"  she  told  grad- 
uate student  Terri  Haslett.  "Beethoven  was 
not  calm  by  any  means.  There's  a  gutsy 
quality  there.  Yours  sounds  too  simple.  Let 
yourself  go  —  hear  the  drive,  the  contrast, 
the   range  of   the   dynamics." 

She  laughed  when  she  remembered  her 
own  days  as  a  student  with  Rudolf  Serkin: 
"It  was  never  good  enough,  hut  the  criticism 


was  never  personal.  He  somehow  made  me 
feel  I  had  a  responsibility  to  Brahms  or 
Beethoven  or  Chopin!" 

Commenting  on  some  of  today's  flawless 
performers,  Miss  Laredo  said  she  believes 
"mistakes  are  part  of  the  conceit.  Some 
artists  don't  make  errors,  but  I  think  that 
can  be  a  mistake.  You  have  to  take  risks. 
recover  from  mistakes  and  keep  going." 

Over  and  over,  she  urged  students  and 
the  audience  to  listen,  to  hear  what  was 
happening  and  to  enjoy  the  music.  "I'd  like 
you  to  find  it  possible  to  enjoy  that  more." 
she  told  several  of  the  performers. 

It's  not  unusual  for  students  in  music, 
dance,  art,  theater,  photography  and  film 
to  get  a  chance  to  work  directly  with  a 
visiting  major  artist.  For  example,  the  week 
following  Miss  Laredo's  class,  Robert  Bloom. 
who  teaches  oboe  and  chamber  music  at  the 
Juilliard  School,  held  two  days  of  master 
classes  and  lecture  demonstrations,  while  in 
the  photography  department  students 
worked  with  pri7e- winning  photographer 
Robert  Madden  from  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society. 
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Across  the  College  Green  continued 


"We  Do  ihc-  Rest"  show  with  a  Seighed  Gallery 


"We  Do  the  Rest"  surveys  contemporary  photography 


A  graduate  student  in  photography  from 
Port  Lee.  N.J.,  Mark  Schwartz  was  sitting 
in  the  Pizza  Hut  in  Athens  two  years  ago 
with  a  friend  when  he  came  up  with  a  novel 
idea. 


"I    thought    what 

if    I    were    a    famous 

photographer  and  som 

"body  sent  me  a  cheap 

Camera  and  asked  trie 

o  shoot  a  roll  of  film," 

Schwartz  recalls    "Wo 

ild  I  reply?" 

The  next  week  he 

sent  out  five  cameras 

to   test   his   idea.   The 

week  after  that  Sch- 

wait/  was  out  of  town 

but  when  he  returned 

he  found  that  all  the 

ameras  were  back.  "I 

was    stunned    -  -    all 

five    had    decided    to 

p. mil  ipate,"  he  sa\s 

After  that  the  project  mushroomed.  Over 
two  years.  Schwartz  sent  $1.30  plastic  Diana 
cameras  to  more  than  200  photographers. 
The  cameras  were  accompanied  by  a  whim- 
sical letter  giving  instructions  for  returning 
them  and  the  exposed  film  to  a  post  office 
box  in  Athens:  the  letters  were  signed  "We 
Do  the  Rest." 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  photog- 
raphers cooperated.  The  results  added  up 
to  a  huge  (360  pieces  I  show  at  Seigfred  Gal- 
lery last  fall  that  will  be  at  least  partially 
reassembled  iir  New  York  this  spring. 

Surveying  the  work  of  some  of  the 
world's  foremost  photographic  artists,  the 
show  features  startlingly  eloquent  photo- 
graphs of  the  at  lists'  families  and  friends 
and  of  the  American  landscape  alongside 
grain)  proofsheets  striped  with  light  leaks 
from  the  cheap  equipment. 

Schwartz  believes  the  flaws  resulting  from 
the  cameras  "don't  net  in  the  way  of  the 
art."  Hut.  even  so,  the  show-  is  "art  second." 
lust,  "it's  a  survey  of  the  contemporary 
photographic  fraternity  and  it's  a  statement 
about  the  personalities  that  make  up  that 
fraternity,"  In-  s.i\s 

Besides  the  photographs,  the  show  con- 
tains more  than  100  pieces  of  correspondence 
between  the  photographers  and  the  anony- 
mous "We  Do  the  Rest"  (the  name  was 
taken  from  a  line  by  Kodak  inventor  George 
Eastman:  "You  press  the  button  and  we  do 
the  rest.") 

Mostly  handwritten  or  typed  on  the 
letters   from    "We    Do,"    the   photographers' 


correspondence  speculates  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  anonymous  source  of  cameras  and 
the  purpose  of  the  request,  arrd  it  insults  the 
cheap  cameras. 

"1  felt  1  should  be  eating  'Crarkerjack' 
while  using  your  camera,"  wrote  "Cracker" 
Jack  Welpott  from  San  Francisco. 

"I  don't  think  the  shutter  is  shuttering 
right."  came  from  Jerrv  Uelsman  of  the 
I'lmersitv  of  Florida  at  Gainesville.  And 
from  Judy  Dater:  "I  now  feel  f  should  give 
up  using  my  Deardorff  and  use  this  camera 
exclusively,  except  for  occasional  indulgences 
with  my  SX-70." 

Other  letters  prescribed  how  the  film 
should  be  developed  or  explained  what  was 
represented  in  the  images.  A  photograph  by 
James  Alinder,  a  Carmel.  Calif.,  neighbor 
of  Ansel  Adams,  shows  Adams  himself,  wear- 
ing a  loud  shirt  and  a  benign  countenance. 

Wrote   Alinder:    "Doesn't   Arrsel   have   a 

Arresting  images  include  the  photographs 
of  Charles  Swedlu.rd's  children,  playing 
naked  in  the  back  yard  with  bedsheets 
flying  from  their  shoulders  like  big,  white 
wings.  Among  the  most  beautiful  pictures 
are  Sy  Rubin's  photographs  from  the  Gug- 
genheim Museum  and  Centra]  Park  in  New 
York. 

One  Rubin  photograph  —  a  group  of 
statues  of  dancing  maidens  —  is  an  other- 
worldly study  of  youth  and  frivolity.  Another 
is  a  touching  portrait  of  a  couple  embracing 
close  by  a  sculpture  of  nude  figures. 

Schwartz  will  take  a  smali  portion  of 
his  show  to  New  York  City  this  spring.  He's 
also  hoping  to  find  a  large  gallery  "to  ac- 
commodate the  entire  display  at  a  later  time 
and.  eventually,  to  publish  a  book  or  cata- 
logue based  on   the  exhibit. 

In  the  meantime,  he's  finishing  work  on 
several  other  projects  and  hustling  a  living 
as  a  freelance  photographer  from  his  new 
home  in  Cleveland. 

"We  Do  the  Rest"  was  supported  by 
grants  from  the  Ohio  Arts  Council  and  the 
University  Research   Institute. 


Documentary  focuses  on 
origins  of  man 

Fossil  finds  in  Afar,  Ethiopia,  that  led 
to  a  controversial  challenge  to  existing 
theories  of  evolution  are  the  subject  of  a 
documentary  now  being  filmed  by  Film  De- 
partment Chairman  David  Prince  and  grad- 
uate student  David  Smeltzer. 

Aided  by  a  $65,000  grant  released  Octo- 
ber  1   by   the   National   Endowment   for  the 
the  University  filmmakers  will 
n    the    work    of   Donald    Johanson, 
of    phys"     ' 


focus 


Cleveland     Mu 


nthropology    for    the 
of    Natural     History,    * 
."hose     discoveries     have     precipitated     the 
veliest    debate   in   paleoanthropology   in    15 

Last  spring  Johanson  claimed  discovery 
f  a  new  species  of  ape-man  that  was  an- 
tral to  all  later  forms  of  humankind, 
ven  more  shocking  was  the  anthropologist's 
intention  —  based  on  detailed  analysis  of 
wsils  he  discovered  —  that  ape  and  man 
light  have  diverged  millions  of  years  later  * 
lan  has  been  hitherto  believed. 

Johanson's    theories    were    contested    by 
ichard    Leakey,    debated    at    symposiums    , 
iroughout   last  spring  and  widely  reported 
i   the  press. 


Unlike  this  initial  co 
sky  film  project 
findings  alone  01 


age,  however,  the 
ntrate  not 
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analysis  of  Johanson's  fossil 
from  findings  to  theory. 

Production  of  the  60-minute  documen- 
tary is  the  most  ambitious  project  yet  for  the 
film  workshop  program  directed  by  Prince  * 
and  based  on  an  apprenticeship  concept, 
with  students  working  alongside  faculty  film- 
makers, j 

The  film  project  will  involve  up  to  a 
dozen  advanced  students  from  the  Film  De- 
partment and  from  the  animation  program 
in  the  School  of  Art's  Graphic  Design  De- 
partment  headed  by  Karen  Nulf.  Foremost 
among  the  student  crew  is  Prince's  co-direc- 
tor Smeltzer,  who  originated  the  idea  for  the  A. 
documentary. 

"I'll  have  a  major  role  in  a  professional 
film  project  while  I  still  have  the  super- 
and  protection  of  being  a  graduate 
t.  It's  going  to  be  a  very  good  stepping 
"  Smeltzer  says. 
1975  zoology  graduate  froi 
had  gone  on  to  graduate 
ntology  at  Case  Western  Res 
switching  to  film  at  Ohio  U 
It  was  at  Case  that  he  heard  of  the 
being  done  by  Johanson. 

While  the  student  filmmaker  had  hoped 
to  accompany  Johanson  on  a  field  excursion 
to  Ethiopia,  he  found  that  none  were 
planned  because  of  the  country's  unstable 
political  situation.  However,  the  anthro- 
pologist suggested  filming  the  work  being 
done  at   the  museum. 

For  major  funding  for  the  fill 
wrote  a  proposal  and  grant  appl 
class  project  under  Prince,  who 
students  develop  such  skills.  '7 
film  is  a  lot  more  than  using 
first  have  to  land  the  cont 
xpla 


studen 


Smelt  z 

paleo 

fore 


Duke 


ersity. 


.  Smeltzer 


iists  that 


camera.  You     *^ 
t,"   the  pro- 


the  University's 

1     private     gifts, 

California  for 


With   seed   money  f 
Research     Committee 
Prince  and  Smeltzer  fli 

Johanson's  April  presentation  of  his  theory 
to  the  American  Association  of  Physical 
Anthropologists.  Targeted  for  the  NEH,  the 
application  for  major  funding  was  ready 
when  the  controversial  announcement  was 
made,  and  approval  was  immediate. 

Smeltzer  spent  the  fall  quarter  writing 
the  script  while  Prince  developed  a  produc- 
tion schedule  for  filming  during  the  winter 
recess.  Production  also  took  the  co-directors 
to  Pans  in  December  to  select  footage  from 
a  French-made  film  of  Johanson's  other 
fossil  discoveries. 

The  film  will  most  likely  be  premiered  on 
PBS.  After  that  distribution  to  educational 
institutions  is  expected. 
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Tobias  combines  flying 
with  safety  research 

Ohio  University  graduate  student  Connie 
Tobias  is  a  high-flyer  who  puis  her  trust  in 
the  Pilot's  Creed:  "In  God  we  trust,  and 
everything  else  we  check.11 

A  Dayton  native,  Tobias,  29,  graduated 
summa  cum  laude  from  the  University  in 
1978   —   she   was   named    "graduate  of   the 

.  year"  in  the  aviation  training  program  — 
and  immediately  plunged  into  graduate 
school  in  industrial  and  systems  engineering. 
Now  she  spends  almost  all  her  time  in 
the  clouds,  either  flying  charier  or  teaching 
aviation  students,  or  at  a  desk  studying  avia- 
tion safety  problems. 

Tobias  is  assisting  Professor  Helmut  T. 
Zwahlen  of  the  industrial  and  systems  en- 
gineering department  in  his  studies  of  peri- 
pheral vision  and  airplane  cockpit  design 
under  a  contract  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA). 
The  research  reflects  Tobias'  concern 
that  pilot  error  is  the  cause  of  most  air 
accidents:  "Most  accidents  are  the  result 
of  lack  of  proficiency  —  thinking  you  know 

j,    more  than  you  do  —  and  lack  of  safety. 

"What  we're  doing  in  this  research  is  to 

see   how   the  pilot   scans  his   instruments   to 

determine    if   the   control   panel   can  be   re- 

'  designed  to  better  draw  his  attention,"  she 
explains. 

Tobias  is  determined  to  combine  engi- 
neering with  her  first  love,  flying.  As  a  tradi- 
tional flight  engineer,  she  would  have  spent 
all  her  time  doing  other  pilots'  paperwork 
rather  than  piloting  herself. 

•  Instead,  she  chose  industrial  and  systems 

engineering.    By   combining   the   two   fields, 
she   is  eligible   for  employment  by  the   Fed- 

r  eral  Aviation  Administration  or  industry  in 
positions  that  will  allow  her  to  conduct 
research  and  continue  flying. 

"I   can  study  safety  equipment  and  test 

''     my   experiments  m   the  air,"   she  explains. 

Tobias  is  also  proud  to  be  a  woman   in 

a  field  that  has  not  traditionally  been  open 

,  to  women.  She  notes  that  even  recently  no 
more  than  two  percent  of  all  engineers  were 

Prior  to  coming  to  Ohio  University,  she 
r  helped  organize  a  wilderness  adventure  firm 
in  Dayton  that  specializes  in  introducing 
children  to  out-of-the-ordinary  adventures, 
rafted  the  Colorado  River  through  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  rode  her  10-speed  bicycle 
3,200  miles  from  California  to  the  Delaware 
coast. 

Not  content  with  even  these  earthly  ad- 
ventures, however,  Tobias  admits  that  a 
distant  dream  is  to  become  an  astronaut: 
"If  they  told  me  tomorrow  I'd  be  leaving 
on  a  space  shuttle,  I'd  be  jogging  today." 

Career  program  in  aging 
gets  federal  support 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  David 
Sutherland  thinks  one  of  the  reasons  an  Ohio 
University  Gerontology  Career  Preparation 
'  Program  has  been  funded  by  the  federal 
Administration  on  Aging  is  that  the  Univer- 
sity can  offer  a  unique  emphasis  on  rura'l 
,      aging. 

"The  elderly  distribution  in  our  region 
is  what  the  rest  of  Ohio  is  expected  to  reach 
in  20  years,"  Sutherland  says,  adding  that 
the  28  Southeastern  Ohio  counties  also 
have  some  of  the  lowest  inconre  averages  in 
the  state. 

First-year  funding  for  the  program  totals 
$92,000,  with  the  strong  possibility  of  ad- 
ditional funding  of  $300,000  in  the  next 
two  years. 

The  program  proposed  for  the  Univer- 
sity emphasizes  internship  and  field  work  ex- 
periences with  the  many  agencies  and  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  elderly  in  Southeast 
Ohio.  That  way,  according  to  Sutherland. 
Ohio  University  students  will  have  a  great 


:rned  with  cockpit  design. 


many  opportunities  to  gain  marketable  skills. 

The  professor,  who  will  direct  the  new 
program,  is  interested  in  seeking  out  some 
internship  sites  off  the  beaten  track  —  not 
only  senior  citizen  centers,  nursing  homes, 
communitv  action  programs,  but  also 
churches,  granges,  fraternal  lodges,  unions, 
even  whole  villages  and  communities. 

Developing  a  curriculum  to  mesh  with 
existing  offerings. is  a  first  step  under  the 
grant,  with  four  courses  expected  to  serve 
as  the  program  core:  The  "Psychology  of 
Aging."  "flic  Sociology  of  Aging,"  "Aging 
and  the  Welfare  State"  and  "Health  and 
Aging." 

Sutherland  notes  that  these  courses  are 
in  four  different  departments  in  two  colleges, 
underlining  the  multidisciplinary  nature  of 
the  new  gerontology  program. 

Since  the  program's  aim  is  to  equip 
students  to  enter  the  field  of  aging  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  campus,  students  will  con- 
centrate on  one  ol  three  tracks  fitting  in  with 
current  manpower  needs  in  the  field:  per- 
sonnel management  and  administrative  skills, 
program  evaluation  and  monitoring,  and 
social  policy  issues. 

The  program  also  stresses  continuing 
education  and  minority  recruitment.  A  com- 
mittee is  now  beginning  to  develop  short 
courses  and  workshops  to  be  held  on  and  off 
campus  throughout  the  year  for  profession- 
als in  gerontology  and  for  those  in  occupa- 
tions in  aging  not  requiring  college  degrees. 
A  regional  and  state  conference  on  aging  is 
also  part  of  the  planning  picture  for  1982. 

In  the  minority  recruitment  area,  the 
program  will  join  in  existing  efforts  orga- 
nized by  the  Admissions  Office,  the  Center 
for  Afro-American  Studies  and  the  Honors 
Tutorial  College  and  will  offer  both  minor- 
ity student  scholarships  and  minority  faculty 
fellowships.  t   . 

Sutherland  expects  the  first  Ohio  Uni- 
versity gerontology  students  to  have  com- 
pleted the  program  and  be  employed  in  the 
field  of  aging  by    1983. 


New  walkways  give 
handicapped  access 
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sidewalks,  had  proved  to  be  an  obstacle 
course   for   handicapped  students. 

Some  of  the  ancient  sidewalks  were  also 
ignored  by  students  who,  favoring  newer- 
traffic  patterns,  chose  to  cut  across  the  lawn 
to  make  their  way  quickly  to  the  new  Alden 
Library  and  other  points  on  campus. 

By  mid-December,  however,  newly-laid 
walkways  and  ramps  allowed  handicapped 
students  and  others  to  thread  their  way  more 
quickly   and  efficiently   through   the  green. 

Begun  in  September,  the  new  walks  pre- 
serve the  look  of  the  old  ones,  in  keeping  with 
the  green's  July  designation  as  an  Historic 
Preservation  District  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Bricks  up  to  100  years 
old  were  saved  and  matched  with  some  65,- 
000  new  ones  similar  in  color  and   texture. 

The  new  sidewalk  design  also  preserved 
the  traditional  wide  walkway  to  Cutler  Hall, 
but  some  paths  were  moved  to  improve  the 
looks  of  the  green  and  more  accurately  re- 
flect   current    traffic   patterns. 

"We've  developed  a  more  traditional, 
symmetrical  walkway  design  on  the  green 
and  particularly  around  Cutler  and  Mc- 
Guffey  and  Wilson,  replacing  some  of  the 
old  walks  that  developed  in  a  very  random 
pattern  over  the  past  175  vears,"  explains 
University  Facilities   Planner  Alan  Geiger. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  construction 
was  to  make  the  campus  more  accessible  to 
the  handicapped,  however.  "We  don't  want 
the  green  itself  to  be  a  barrier  to  students," 
Geiger  says. 

To  accomplish  this,  workers  removed 
some  old  stairways  and  built  ramps  for 
wheelchairs.  Bricks  in  the  new  sidewalks 
were  also  laid  into  concrete  bases,  providing 
an  even  path  for  wheelchairs  and  allowing 
better  drainage. 

The  entire  College  Green  construction 
job,  also  including  ramps  at  the  entrances 
of  some  buildings,  cost  about  $150,000.  The 
construction  was  part  ol  a  $325,000  proj- 
ect funded  by  the  state  to  allow  the  Univer- 
sity to  comply  with  federal  regulations  re- 
quiring improved  access  for  the  handicapped. 
Remaining  funds  will  be  spent  on  renova- 
tions to  buildings  such  as  Chubb.  Morton. 
Radio-TV  and  Seigfred  halls. 
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What  Characterizes  Today  s  Students 


4  'Students  today  demand  effective  results" 


by  Dr.  Carol  C.  Harter    i 


Many  adults  still  cling  to  stereotypes  of 
students  which  developed  during  the  so- 
called  "hippie"  era  of  a  decade  ago.  And 
now  Hollywood  would  convince  us  that 
flower  children  and  street  revolutionaries 
have  been  replaced  by  the  hedonistic  zanies 
of   'Animal   House." 

Neither  of  these  describes  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  students  who  currently  populate 
this  campus.  The  boys  of  Delta  House  are 
the  figment  of  a  scriptwriter's  imagination, 
and  most  of  the  youthful  protesters  have 
joined  the  establishment  they  previously 
denounced. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  significant 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  last  decade  in 
the  assessment  students  make  of  themselves, 
their  politics,  goals  and  beliefs. 

We  who  work  with  students  daily  hear 
and  observe  this  for  ourselves.  It  is  also 
indicated  in  research  by  Alexander  Astin, 
a  scholar  who  has  queried  entering  college 
freshmen   about    their  values   for  20  years. 

For  example,  freshmen  in  1969  consid- 
ered themselves  more  liberal,  less  career- 
oriented  and  more  human-service  directed 
than  freshmen  who  entered  last  fall,  a  de- 
cade later.  'Education  for  its  ov 
a  goal  for  many  in  1969.  Today 
pursuing    night 
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Six  Students 
Talk  for 
Themselves 


by  Nancy  Roe 


Michael  Socotch  -  College  of 
Engineering  and  Technology 

Last  year  was  Mike  Socotch's  "expansion 
year."  He'd  been  on  campus  three  years  as  a 
chemical  engineering  major,  supporting  him- 
self through  summer  blue  collar  jobs,  cam- 
pus work-study  and  scholarships. 
_  He'd  enjoyed  two  years  of  dorm  life— 
"it's  a  good  way  to  meet  a  lot  of  people  in  a 
short  time"  —  first  in  Irvine  and  then  in 
Fenzel.  He'd  been  a  great  fan  of  the  March- 
ing 110  and  an  enthusiastic  participant  in 
club  sports:  "We  had  a  blast  freshman  year 
with  our  dorm  basketball  team,"  he  re- 
members. 

The  only  thing  that  distinguished  him 
from  a  "standard  chem  engineering  major" 
was   his   dream    of   European    travel.    Then 


came  his  junior  year  and  the  feeling  he 
wasn't  quite  sure  where  he  was  heading. 
After  talking  to  Nick  Dinos,  his  department 
chairman,  Socotch  shifted  direction  and  be- 
gan taking  elective  courses  in  German,  man- 
agement, business  law,  and  accounting.  He 
also  signed  up  for  the  University's  program 
in  Salzburg,  Austria. 

The  Austrian  experience  changed  his 
perspective — not  surprising  for  someone  in- 
terested in  energy  production  and  use.  "I 
saw  a  way  of  life  with  conservation  built 
into  it,'  he  says.  "There,  buses,  mopeds, 
bikes,  trains,  walking  are  the  main  trans- 
portation means.  Here,  our  train  and  bus 
service  is  shaky  and  cat  pooling  is  rare.  I 
am  struck  by  how  much  we  are  a  society 
that  squanders  its  resources,  that  wastes  so 
much.  I'd  like  to  see  gasoline  go  to  $2.50  a 
gallon,  forcing  conservation  on  us."  His  new 
view  affected  Ins  own  habits'  "I  derided  I 
could  do  more  walking  and  sold  my  1971 
gas  hog." 

The  College  of  Business  Administration 
classes  Socotch  took  also  helped  give  a  dif- 
ferent shape  to  his  life.  He  found  out  he 
liked  the  "people-orientation"  of  manage- 
ment courses,  and  will  end  up  in  June  with 
the  equivalent  of  a  business  minor  in  pro- 
duction management  and  marketing  to  go 
with   his  chem   engineering  major. 

His  jog  off  the  four-year  track  meant 
extra  time  and  money,  but  he  thinks  it  will 
prove  a  wise  investment.  "I'm  finding  now 
that  I'm  applying  for  jobs  that  anyone  with 
experience  abroad  or  a  foreign  language  is 
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politically  conservative,  more  vocationally 
oriented,  more  interested  in  business  and  the 
professions,  less  interested  in  exploring  hu- 
man  values,   and   more   self-directed. 

While  older  genera tions  of  Americans 
may  find  some  solace  in  these  changes,  a 
closer  analysis  is  wise  if  we  are  to  draw 
meaningful  conclusions. 

Students  may  identify  themselves  as 
more  politically  conservative  than  their 
predecessors,  but  they  also  indicate  their 
approval  of  abortion  on  request,  premarital 
sex,  the  legalization  of  marijuana  and  the 
primacy  of  ecological  concerns  above  all 
others. 

These  are  not  traditionally  conservative 
political  views.  How  can  we  explain  this 
apparent  contradiction? 

I  think  we  can  speculate  that  these 
issues  were  once  radically  new  and  contro- 
versial. In  1969  to  advocate  "abortion  by 
demand"  would  have  indeed  been  liberal, 
if  not  radical.  Today,  however,  many  people 
endorse  or  at  least  tolerate  liberal  points  of 
view  about  abortion,  homosexual  rights  and 
decriminalization  of  marijuana.  Students 
are  therefore  more  likely  to  consider  these 
notions  less  radical  than  students  did  who 
held  similar  views  in  the  late '60s. 

Today,  students'  thoughts  abou'  national 
issues  and  basic  human  rights  are  not  very 
different  from  their  more  radical  predeces- 
sors.  University  administrators,  such  as  my- 


self, would  thus  be  making  a  serious  error 
if  we  tried  to  reverse  the  trends  established 
in  the  early  70s  to  involve  students  in  de- 
cision-making processes. 

While  certain  of  us  are  paid  to  make 
decisions,  to  do  so  without  student  involve- 
ment would  be  to  fly  in  the  face  of  a  post- 
Watergate  mentality  which  continues  to  ex- 
hibit a  profound  anti-bureaucratic  and  anti- 
establishment  sentiment  and  cynicism.  And, 
again,  to  feel  and  express  these  views  today 
is  far  more  "moderate"  or  "conservative" 
than  it  was  10  years  ago. 

Caution  is  obviously  appropriate  when 
considering  changing  values  among  students. 
However,  genuine  shifts  in  attitudes  and 
behavior  can  be  isolated,  understood  and 
appreciated. 

The  vestiges  of  flower-childhood  are 
seen  as  cases  of  arrested  development  by 
today's  students,  particularly  the  academic- 
ally and  activity-involved  students.  They  rec- 
ognize that  to  achieve  personal  and  profes- 
sional well-being,  they  must  become  integral 
parts  of  institutional  and  social  structures. 

The  chaotic  and  anarchistic  "dropping 
out"  of  the  early  70s  is  rejected  by  today's 
student.  "Stopping-out,"  a  phenomenon  of 
the  middle  and  late  70s,  is  usually  an  at- 
tempt to  get  one's  head  together— to  clarify 
goals,  earn  money,  whatever,  before  com- 
mitting oneself  fully  to  the  massive  respon- 
sibilities  of  adulthood,   career  and   family. 


Students  today  do  not  demand  the  right 
to  make  decisions;  they  demand  effective 
results.  And  they  accept  as  appropriate  the 
advisory  role  that  active,  informed  people 
can  play.  Those  with  whom  I  work  on  a 
daily  basis  are  serious,  committed  people, 
willing  and  eager  to  understand  the  im- 
mense amount  of  information  required  be- 
fore intelligent  input  to  the  decision-making 
process  is  possible. 

Because  they  are  profoundly  skeptical  of 
bureaucratic  processes,  honesty  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  dealing  with  today's  students. 
They  immediately  perceive  insincerity  or  a 
manipulative  approach  and  they  respond 
far  more  productively  to  attempts  to  share 
responsibility  and  accountability.  And  most 
are  willing  to  live  with  the  consequences  of 
their  behavior. 

While  we  cannot  yet  know  the  societal 
change  that  the  difference  of  today's  student 
will  bring  about,  I  am  optimistic.  This  gen- 
eration will  not,  I  think,  produce  the  apoc- 
alypse. Rather,  they  have  the  potential  to 
change  for  the  better  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  most  complex  future  we  human  beings 
have  ever  faced.  A\ 

Dr.  Harter  is  vice  president  and  dean  of  stu- 
dents and  has  been  at  Ohio  University  for  10 
years.  She  first  joined  the  English  faculty  and 
taught    four    years,    became    ombudsman    for    two 


more  appealing  to  the  multi-national  corpor- 
ations. For  example,  Procter  and  Gamble  has 
20  percent  of  its  sales  overseas,  and  I've  just 
gotten  an  invitation  to  visit  their  Interna- 
tional   Products    Development    Division,"    he 

Socotch  came  to  Ohio  University  because 
he  could  afford  it  and  because  he  liked  the 
Southeastern  Ohio  area,  after  life  in  Lorain. 
He  has  no  complaints  about  the  education 
he's  received.  He's  had  a  chance  to  work 
with  professors  like  Bob  Savage  and  John 
Collier  on  coal  and  polymer  research  and  has 
found  all  his  professors  "congenial  and  hu- 
man. I've  had  beers  with  Dr.  Dinos  and  Dr. 
Baloun — professors  are  just  as  normal  as  any- 
one else,'" he  says,  noting  that  engineers  live 
in  the  Engineering  Building  and  get  to  know 
their  profs  very  well. 

Socotch  said  his  extra  year  might  be 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  this  generation's 
interest  in  helping  themselves  rather  than  in 
solving  the  world's  problems.  "There's  no 
doubt  that  fifth  year  was  for  me,"  he  says. 
"It's  important  to  me  that  I  better  myself. 
But  no  matter  what,  I  think  I'll  contribute 
my  fair  share  to  society." 

He  doesn't  think  today's  students  are  poli- 
tically apathetic,  just  untouched  by  current 
issues.  "You'd  see  a  commotion  on  campus 
if  the  draft  were  reinstated.  People  don't 
react  unless  directly  affected,"  he  says.  A 
regular  viewer  of  TV's  6:30  p.m.  news,  he  is 
a  bit  depressed  about  the  coming  election 
year. 

"Politics?  It's  gotten  so  a  lot  of  us  think 
of  politics  as  a  corrupt  enterprise,  so  that  the 
best  wouldn't  want  the  job.  But  I  think  that 
in  the  next  10  years  our  country  will  reeval- 
uate its  place  in  the  world.  I  do  see  possible 
problems  with  terrorist  groups  getting  nu- 
clear arms  and  with  some  Third  World 
countries,  but  basically  I'm  optimistic  about 
my  future  and  the  nation's." 


Leigh  Ann  Aspengren  -  College  of 
Business  Administration 

A  lot  of  Leigh  Aspengren's  high 
friends  in  Alma,   Mich.,  planned  \o 
together  to  college,   but  she   thought 
time  for  her  to  get  out  of  state  and  met 
people.  Ohio  University  was  a  natural  i 
since  her  father,  Art,  was  student  gover 
president    here    in    1955   and   alumni 
ation    president    in    1976-78;    and    a 
Andrea,   is  the   University's  women's 
ming  coach. 


Aspengren  calls  herself  one  of  1970s 
career-oriented  women  students.  Her  goal  is 
to  go  on  for  a  master's  in  business  admini- 
stration, and  she  eventually  sees  herself  run- 
ning a  big  company. 

"The  women's  movement  has  helped 
form  that  idea,  of  course,  as  well  as  the 
popularity  of  the  MBA  degree.  Women  are 
choosing  business  as  a  good  field  with  good 
beginning   salaries."    she   says. 

Very  active  in  high  school,  Aspengren 
thought  a  quick  way  to  get  involved  with 
groups  on  campus  was  to  join  a  sorority. 
She  pledged  Alpha  Delta  Pi  her  first  quarter. 
and  has  enjoyed  activities  such  as  Greek 
Week   and   sorority    teas. 

Being  a  freshman  and  living  in  an  all- 
freshman  dormitory,  she  agrees  with  Dean 
Harter  that  there  are  a  lot  of  "serious,  com- 
mitted students,"  but  she  also  sees  a  lot  who 
"do  just  enough  to  get  by.  But  you  have  to 
remember  the  freshman  view— the  feeling  of 
being  out  for  the  first  time.  A  lot  of  freshmen 
are  feeling  their  oats!" 

As  for  her  own  studying,  she  laughs  and 
says:  "I  don't  study  as  much  as  I  should, 
and  I  haven't  established  those  regular  study 
patterns  people  talk  about,  but  I  do  all  the 
work  that's  assigned."  She  hoped  to  earn  a 
3.2   average   her  first  quarter  on  campus. 

Dormitory  life  is  important  to  her.  since 
much  of  the  time  not  spent  in  class  is  spent 
in  Boyd  Hall.  "Maybe  up  to  90  percent  of 
my  time  out  of  class  is  spent  either  at  the 
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"I   like  to  be  with  my  friends  and  relax  on 
weekends — maybe  we'll  splurge  and  send  out 
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for  a  pizza.  Some  kids  think  they  have  to  be 
out  or  uptown,  but  when  I  was  home  I  en- 
joyed being  with  my  family  and  here  I  enjoy 
being  with  the  people  I  know." 

One  thing  that  has  surprised  her  is  that 
so  many  freshman  women  go  home  for  the 
weekend,  leaving  the  dorm  a  quiet,  serene 
place. 

A  part  of  campus  life  she  particularly  en- 
joys is  sports,  saying,  "I  love  football  and 
I   don't   miss  a   home  game."   She  also  likes 


the  Post,  which  is  about 

the   only   reading 

she   has   time   for  outside 

class  assignments 

and    which    offers    the    o 

nly    daily    look    at 

world  news. 

Unlike    some    uppercla 

ssmen,  she   is  not 

cynical   about    the    nation 

or  its  leaders.  "I 

take  things  as  they  come, 

and  I  still  believe 

much  of  what  our  leader* 

have  to  say,"  she 

says,  "The  1980  election  v 

,ill  be  the  first  one 

I'll  be  eligible  to  vote  in 

,  but  right  now  I 

don't    have    too    many    opinions    about    the 

\  ,n  inns  candidates." 

People  she  admires  ini 

rlude  Jane  Fonda, 

not    because    she    agrees 

with    the    actress's 

views,  but  "because  I  adrr 

lire  her  setting  her 

ake 


say 


she    belie 


politically,"  Aspengren  says.  Big  influences 
in  her  life  so  far  have  been  her  father,  who 
is  a  corporate  executive,  and  her  mother, 
who  "is  like  my  best   friend." 

Asked  what  is  important  to  her,  Leigh 
Aspengren  mentions  her  strong  chinch  back- 
ground and  family  ties  and  says,  "I  care  for 
people — people  matter  to  me." 


Charles  Dawkins  -  Honors  Tutorial  College 

Through  the  Honors  Tutorial  College's 
accelerated  program,  Charles  Dawkins  hopes 
to  graduate  after  three  years  on  campus,  go 
on  for  a  master's  degree  in  economics  and 
then  head  for  law  school. 

"  rhat  says  I'm  perhaps  not  as  job- 
oriented  as  some  students,  since  there's  an 
oversupply  of  lawyers/1  he  says,  "But  I  want 
to  gain  all  the  knowledge  I  can  and,  hope- 
fully, eventually  do  something  that  will  lead 
to  the  betterment  of  society." 

A  political  science  major  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Black  Student  Union  (BSU), 
Dawkins  calls  himself  "enough  of  an  idealist 
to  believe  that  you  ran  change  society,  al- 
though not  farther  than  the  realms  of  ra- 
tionality." 


He  agrees  with  senior  Mike  Socotch's 
assessment  that  today's  students  aren't  neces- 
sarily apathetic  about  politics.  He  thinks 
they  don't  follow  the  political  scene  because 
they  aren't  as  affected  as  was  true  in  the 
1960s  when  the  civil  rights  and  women's 
rights  movements  blossomed. 

"The  Iranian  issue  was  the  first  one  that 
threatened  student  security."  he  says,  noting 
that  it  was  accompanied  by  an  immediate 
rise  in  student  interest.  Dawkins  was  in  a 
better  position  to  get  perspective  on  that 
issue  because  he  had  chosen  to  be  one  of  the 
handful  of  American  students  living  in 
Shively  Hall,  the  international  student  dorm- 
itory. When  the  Iranian  situation  came  to 
a  boil,  Shively's  government  organized  a  de- 
bate   which    nearly    100    attended. 

"Life  in  Shively  is  pretty  interesting.  And 
a  lot  of  my  knowledge  conies  from  living 
with  international  students.  I've  listened  to 
a  lot  of  viewpoints  and  read  a  lot  of  books 
suggested  by  friends  from  Lebanon,  Nigeria, 
Hong  Kong,"  Dawkins  says. 

Even  though  there  is  a  strong  black 
Greek  life  on  campus,  Dawkins  hasn't  joined 
a  fraternity.  "Fraternity  membership  could 
be  good — the  brotherhood,  the  job  connec- 
tions, the  lifelong  friends— but  I  don't  have 
the  time,"  lie  says, 

He  has  made  time  to  serve  on  Student 
Senate  committees  and  to  be  active  in  the 
Black  Student  Union.  He  thinks  with  blacks 
forming  six  percent  of  the  campus  popula- 
tion, BSU  can  promote  unity  and  offer  a 
variety  of  services.  "Black  students  today 
are  more  unified  and  ]>oliticaIly  active  in  a 
positive  way  than  in  some  past  years,"  lie 
says,  adding  that  this  is  shown  in  the  plan- 
ning of  Martin  Luther  King  Day  and  career 
days  and  in  working  to  get  black  leaders 
such  as  Andrew  Young  and  Jesse  Jackson 
to  visit  campus. 

Dawkins  is  an  intensely  serious  student, 
who  moved  to  the  honors  college  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science:  but  he  notes 
with  a  slight  smile  that  he  spends  "a  lot  of 
time  learning,  not  necessarily  studying."  His 
freshman  year  he  attended  every  lecture  he 
could:  "The  Kennedy  Lectures,  engineering 
lectures  —  anything  that  I  thought  could 
expand   my   knowledge,"   he   says. 

He  agrees  that  many  students  are  cynical 
about  national  politics  and  unexcited  about 
the  coming  presidential  campaign.  "If  you 
look  at  the  newspapers,  especially  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  it  makes  you  doubt 
the  future.  Look  at  the  actions  of  the  rich 
and  powerful  in  Watergate,  look  at  the  fact 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  people  who  tried  to 
do  things  for  the  country  got  killed.  It 
makes  you  doubt  any  one  man's  ability  to 
clean  it  up." 

Despite  his  "realistic  pessimism,"  Daw- 
kins has  no  intention  of  giving  up,  turning 
inward  and  cultivating  his  own  garden.  The 
people  he  admires  are  doers — -Martin  Luther 
King,  Frederick  Douglass,  Barbara  Jordan, 
Harriet  Tubman,  as  well  as  his  own  father, 
an  Alcoa   Aluminum  worker  in  Wickliffe. 

"I  care  about  justice,  about  right  and 
wrong.  I  want  to  help  those  who  are  eco- 
nomically deprived,  who  are  underdogs  in 
this  life.  I'm  a  Christian  and  worldly  things 
like  wealth  don't  mutter  that  much,"  he  says. 


Kay  Pettit  -  College  of  Education 

From  the  fourth  grade  on,  Kay  Pettit 
wanted  to  be  a  teacher,  but  when  she 
reached  high  school,  it  didn't  look  as  if  her 
family  would  be  able  to  finance  college. 
She  was  told.  "Don't  take  the  college  prep 
course,  take  the  commercial."  She  did,  grad- 
uated, found  a  secretarial  job,  married  and 
had  three  daughter*. 

The  family  lived  on  a  27-acre  truck  farm 
16  miles  above  Marietta  and  her  husband 
commuted  to  his  job  as  a  pressman.  Then 
came   inflation   and    the    Pettits   found   they 


couldn't 

wanted  to  keep  up 
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less    than    either 

go  to  work,"  Pc 

Her  jobs  we 

She   worked   as 


alary,  not  if  they 
tar  and  house  pay- 
ii  we  would  have 
parents  if   I   didn't 


lg  points  in  her  life. 

?r's  aide — "a  second 
teacher"— and  found  that  she  loved  the 
work.  And  she  worked  for  a  Community 
Action  Agency,  where  her  boss  was  a  young- 
er woman  who  gave  a  needed  boost  to 
Kay  Pettit's  self-confidence.  "She  was  able 
to  help  me  see  my  ability.  Like  a  lot  of 
women  I   feared   failure,"   Pettit  recalls. 

That's  when  the  family  made  the  big  de- 
that  Pettit  should  at  last  get  a  college 


degree  and  be> 

One  of  the 
the  1970s,  Mr 
35-year    old    f 
children   from   their 
husband  to  commute 
day  after  the   family 
sity's  Mill  Street  apartments. 

Kay    Pettit    will    graduate 


me  a  full-fledged  teacher, 
non-traditional"  students  of 
Pettit  came  to  campus  as  a 
shman.  She  uprooted  her 
leir  schools  and  caused  her 
than  100  miles  a 
d  to  the  Univer- 

June,   two 

years  after  coming  to  campus,  a  feat  made 
possible  by  her  carrying  loads  of  20  to  21 
hours  each  quarter,  going  to  summer  school 
and  taking  independent  study  courses.  "All 
I  have  done  is  study.  I  would  rather  have 
taken  it  easy,  enjoyed  some  of  the  campus 
cultural  and  social  life,  but  it  didn't  work 
out  that  way,"  she  says  matter-of-factly. 

She  feels  that  it  was  just  because  she 
had  her  goal  so  clearly  in  mind  that  she  fit 
in  with  today's  career-oriented  students. 
"Perhaps  in  the  'hippie  era1  I  wouldn't 
have,"  she  says.  And  she  thinks  the  emphasis 
on  self-development  cuts  across  generations. 
"It's  part  of  the  self-actualization  movement. 
I  see  it  in  my  mother  and  in  the  whole 
country.  You  have  to  know  who  you  are 
before  you  can  help  anyone  else,"  she  says. 

"To  get  here,  I  had  to  think  of  myself 
first,  had  to  be  'selfish'  to  pull  my  family 
from  home.  But  in  the  long  run,  I  think 
people  are  still  interested  in  helping  others. 
I  had  success  in  teaching  my  oldest  daugh- 
ter, who  is  retarded,  and  I'll  contribute 
through  my  work  as  a  special  education 
teacher. 
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"I  also  hope  my  husband  will  be  able 
to  drop  his  job  and  combine  truck  fanning 
with  the  arts  and  craft  work  he  enjoys  do- 
ing but  hasn't  had  time  for.*' 

Mrs.  Pettit  can  see  a  big  difference  in 
the  attitudes  of  the  1960s  and  the  1970s. 
"I  think  young  men  today  are  more  ready 
to  do  their  share.  Part  of  that  is  not  so  much 
women's  liberation  as  economics,  the  fact 
that  two  careers  are  necessary  to  provide 
food  and  shelter."  She  also  thinks  healthier 
attitudes  prevail  today  in  areas  such  as  pre- 
marital sex.  "I  really  can't  say  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  some  of  the  old  taboos  has 
been    a   change    for   the   worse,"   she  says. 

One  thing  she  hadn't  quite  been  pre- 
pared for  was  to  see  "how  many  smart  kids 
there  are  on  campus  and  how  hard  they 
work,"  although  she  says* that  some  of  that 
view  may  be  shaped  by  the  dedication  that 
students  in  special  education  display.  She's 
sorry  she  missed  out  on  much  of  college 
life,  but  did  get  one  break  when  she  was  ac- 
cepted in  a  music  major  piano  class.  A  music 
lover,  she  has  spent  any  spare  time  left  from 
classes,  studying;  and  family  practicing  piano 
in  the  School  of  Music  Building. 

Mrs,  Pettit  was  one  of  those  1960s  ideal- 
ists moved  by  President  Kennedy's  "ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country"  speech, 
and  she's  optimistic  about  the  nation's 
future:  "The  fact  that  this  generation  is 
more  conservative,  is  more  career-oriented, 
says  to  me  we're  headed  upward." 


Susan  VVicke  -  College  of  Fine  Arts 

An  Athens  resident  whose  interest  in  be- 
coming a  dancer  goes  back  to  the  ninth 
grade,  Susan  Wicke  was  familiar  with  what 
the  University's  School  of  Dance  could  offer 
in  the  way  of  courses  and  instructors  long 
before  she  came  to  campus. 

"But  as  a  freshman,  you  still  don't  know 
too  much  about  the  real  world  of  dance," 
she  says.  "The  school  soon  breaks  down  all 
previous  concepts— or  misconceptions — and 
reveals  to  you  the  attitude  it  takes  to  become 
a  dancer.  You  learn  you  have  to  center  your- 
self on  your  goals  and  direct  everything 
toward  them — not  limiting  but  directing 
yourself." 

A  senior,  she  thinks  her  teachers  "have 
built  a  basic  structure.  I  now  know  what  it 
means  to  be  a  dancer  and  understand  the 
discipline  that's  necessary,"  she  says. 

She  is  enthusiastic  about  the  dance  fac- 
ulty: "With  only  50  majors,  faculty  and 
students  are  on  a  first-name  basis.  I'll  come 
in  and  find  a  note  for  me  about  how  to  enter 
a  piece  I've  choreographed  in  a  competition 
and  see  they've  been  thinking  about  me." 

During  the  break  between  quarters, 
Wicke  visited  New  York  University  and 
Sarah  Lawrence  to  look  over  their  graduate 
dance  programs.  She'd  like  to  get  a  master's 
degree  as  a  "back  up  for  teaching  in  case  a 
performing  career  doesn't  materialize." 


Fall  quarter  1978  and  again  this  year, 
VVicke  taught  a  non-major  dance  class  and 
enjoyed  it.  "Like  others,  I  found  out  that 
teaching  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn 
something  yourself.  I  know  that  trying  to 
show  others  helped  my  own  technique," 
she  says. 

Dance — like  any  of  the  performing  arts — 
requires  special  concentration,  with  long 
hours  spent  taking  classes  and  practicing. 
But  Wicke  believes  that  the  majority  of 
University  students  she's  met  "either  do 
have  a  sense  of  direction  or  are  actively 
searching  for  direction  and  serious  about 
their  academic  work."  Then  she  adds  with  a 
smile,  " Of  course  there  ate  some  floaters 
here  too." 

She's  sampled  courses  in  many  depart- 
ments—  English,  philosophy,  zoology,  film 
and  theater  among  them — and  sees  a  trend 
toward  departments'  feeding  students  into 
each  other,  "especially  in  the  arts,  where 
you  get  students  in  music,  theater,  dance, 
art   and  creative  writing  working  together." 

Wicke  agrees  that  today's  students  place 
more  emphasis  on  themselves  and  where 
they're  headed  than  on  political  activism 
and  social  causes.  She  thinks  that  may  be 
because  "aside  from  brief  reports  in  the  Post, 
it's  hard  to  be  a 
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studying  for  a  doctorate  in  comj 
ature.  "She  taught  me  to  notice  the  subtle- 
ties and  cultivate  all  the  details— in  books, 
people,  whatever,"  Wicke  says.  "I  seem  al- 
ways to  have  had  my  own  image  of  what 
I  want  to  be,  and  I  like  to  push  away  from 
what  I  was  rather  than  concentrate  on  how 
far  I  have  to  go." 

A  scholarship  recipient  all  four  years  and 
eligible  for  partial  tuition  fee  waivers  as  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Howard  Wicke  of  the 
mathematics  faculty,  Wicke  has  been  free  of 
some  of  the  concerns  of  students  working 
their  way  through  school.  Money  earned 
from  a  job  on  Martha's  Vineyard  last  sum- 
mer will  finance  bicycling  in  Europe  next 
summer — "at  least  two  months  or  until  the 
money  runs  out." 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  future,  Wicke 
says  there  are  times  she  doubts  whether 
problems  like  inflation  and  nuclear  weapon 
proliferation  are  surmountable.  "Some  days 
I  keep  my  fingers  crossed."  she  jokes.  "But 
I  have  faith  in  people.  I  think  generally 
people  want  to  improve." 


Angelo  Leinnio  -  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Services 

Three  months  in  Republic  Steel's  Canton 
mills  helped  Angelo  Lemmo  know  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  where  he  wanted  to  be. 

"I  found  out  I  wouldn't  be  happy  as  a 
factory  worker.  I'm  here  to  get  a  profession 
and  a  higher  social  position  I'll  know  I've 
earned,"  the  sophomore  speech  and  hearing 
major  says. 

Lemmo  has  no  doubts  that  he  and  his 
fellow  students  are  career-oriented  "because 


our  society  puts  so  much  emphasis  on  get- 
ting that  good  job."  But  he  also  knows  he 
"likes  kids"  and  wants  to  work  with  them 
as  a  speech  and  hearing  therapist.  He  may 
go  on  to  get  a  master's  degree,  and  he  sees 
himself  within  10  years  as  a  supervisor  of  a 
speech   and   hearing  clinic. 

He  doesn't  think  students  are  more  self- 
centered  today  than  earlier  generations  were, 
only  more  realistic:  "I'm  working  on  my- 
self right  now.  That's  what  1  tan  do.  I'm 
just  beginning  to  plan  my  life.  I  want  to 
get  my  feet  on  the  ground  before  I  take 
on  something  else  out  there." 

Students  may  be  less  radical  than  in  the 
1960s  and  early  '70s,  but  Lemmo  believes 
the  stereotype  of  the  apathetic  student  just 
isn't  due.  There  may  be  a  lack  of  awareness 
of  jome  issues,  he  says,  but  he's  seen  meet- 
ings and  marches  on  social  issues  such  as 
women's  rights  and  the  draft  since  he's  come 
to  campus. 

He  observes  that  students  may  not  be 
"gung  ho  on  studying  but  the  attitude  is  to 
get  your  grades.  Right  now,  I'm  satisfied 
with  a  C,  a  passing  grade.  But  I  bet  that 
within  the  next  two  years  I'll  be  panicking 
if  I  can't  get  a  3.0  average.  Competition  is 
here  but  not  desperation." 

Lemmo  came  to  Athens  after  visiting  and 
sampling  the  campus  atmosphere.  "I  love 
the  OU  spirit;  it's  not  a  tense  place  and  the 
people  are  generally  nice.  I've  liked  all  the 
profs  and  TAs  (teaching  assistants)  I've 
had  and  the  campus  has  a  more  relaxed 
atmosphere  for  learning  than  my  high 
school." 

Like  Charles  Dawkins,  Lemmo  knows  a 
lot  of  learning  goes  on  outside  the  class- 
room, in  the  dorms  and  bull  sessions  and  at 
social  and  cultural  events.  "There's  plenty 
to  do  here,  and  after  a  year  I  feel  I  under- 
stand and  know  a  lot  more  about  the  way- 
other  people   are  and   feel. 

"Students  find  out  they  need  their 
friends,"  he  continues.  "We  don't  really  live 
anywhere,  we're  in  a  kind  of  limbo,  and 
friendship  means  a  lot.  Most  of  my  friends 
have   come   from   the  dorm." 

He  adds  that  "sometimes,  you  feel  you're 
out  of  touch  with  things,  with  only  the  Post 
informing  you  of  what's  going  on  outside." 
He  doesn't  see  any  of  the  news  magazines 
regularly,  but  does  take  in  some  movies  and 
all  campus  rock  concerts.  He  admires  "the 
spunk"  of  the  Marching  110  and  does  a  lot 
of  listening  to  his  stereo— to  everything  from 
country   rock   to   contemporary   jazz. 

He's  facing  the  election  year  with  some 
qualms:  "I've  never  admired  a  national 
figure,"  he  says,  but  then  smiles  and  adds. 
"I  do  like  Barbara  Streisand  an  awful  lot." 
He's  not  even  sure  he'll  vote  in  1980.  "I'll 
feel  bad  if  I  don't,  but  it's  hard  not  to  be- 
lieve that  there  isn't  one  politician  who 
hasn't  done  something  shadv  to  get  where 
he  is." 
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To  'Mods,'  Shared  Housing 
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by  Ann  Ranalli 

Ohio  University  students  spend  the  be- 
ginning of  each  academic  year  moving,  and 
most  will  move  in  a  definite  pattern  during 
Jack  Richards,  a  fresh- 
iati.  plans  to  follow  suit. 
in  a  double  dorm  room  on 
uid  already  has  his  living 
ut  for  the  next  four  years, 
move  to  the  New  South 
note  year  and  live  in  a 
.vith  five  other  men.  His 
hist  two  yean  on  campus  will  be  spent  in 
outside  housing,  he  says,  preferably  in  an 
apartment. 

That's  a  pretty  typical  pattern. 
typical  too  are  some  of  the  problems 
Richards  has  encountered  as  a  freshman.  At 
first  he  had  roommate  troubles  In  fact,  his 
whole  flooi  section  was  a  problem— the) 
were  a  lot  different  from  him.  So  fie  moved 
to  the  other  end  of  the  first  floor  of  Wash- 
ington Hall,  into  a  double  with  Keith  Reckel- 
heimer,  a  fieshin.ni  from  Norwood 

"In  the  other  section  they  had  different 
interests,"  Richard  says.  "Mostly  they  liked 
sports.  I  study,  and  I  like  to  relax  by  going 
uptown.  We  just  didn't  yet  along. 

n\    grades   have   improved 
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ng  in  graphic  design. 

"It  irritates  me  sometimes  when  Keith 
sits  there  and  paints  while  I'm  going  through 
the  books,"  Richards  says,  "but  we  don't 
have  any  serious  arguments.  During  mid- 
term tensions,  we  argued,  but  then  later 
laughed  about  it." 

Dorm  food?  "It's  too  starchy,"  Richards 
says.  Dorm  parties  ?  "They're  okay,  but  I 
usually  find  my  fun  by  going  uptown  with 
friends." 

He  and  Keith  are  friends  but  move  in 
different  circles.  "We  don't  keep  tabs  on 
each  other;  that's  part  of  our  agreement," 
Richards  says.  "We  can  do  whatever  we  want 
as  long  as  it  doesn't  interfere  with  studying. 
I'd  say  we  communicate  well." 

When  the  two  leave  Washington  Hall 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  Richards  will  head 
for  a  New  South  Green  mod- much  like  the 
one  occupied  by  six  women  in  Ewing  House. 

The  six  share  a  bathroom  among  them- 
selves,   and   a    lounge   and   study    room   with 
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Weber,  Margaret  Cameron  —  who's  a 
music  therapy  major— and  Nancy  King — a 
social  work  major — signed  up  to  live  in  a 
mod  at  the  end  of  their  freshman  year.  A 
friend  of  Cameron's.  Sarah  Williams,'  signed 
up  for  the  mod  with  the  others.  That  left 
the  University  the  job  of  assigning  two  other 
women  to  move  in. 
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ogy,  and  Debbie  Holms, 
nalism  major,  share  the  < 
the  module. 

"I  don't  really  feel  all  that  close  to  the 
mod,"  Beverly  says.  "We  all  get  along  and 
we  don't  argue.  It's  almost  too  impersonal  a 
thing  to  fight  about." 

"I  like  everybody,"  Holms  says.  "It's 
really  too  bad  we're  not  closer." 

The  women  blame  their  schedules  and 
varied  interests  for  the  lack  of  closeness.  They 
talk  about  the  dorm -sponsored  hay  ride  they 
all  missed  the  weekend  before  fall  quarter 
finals.    It  sounded   like  fun,   but  they  didn't 
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"Sometimes  I  think  the  guys  in  this 
major  in  TV  and  beer,"  Holms  say 
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laugh. 

Then  there's  also  the  guy  in  nearby 
Hoover  House  who  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
yell  "I  can't  take  it  anymore!"  from  Ins  win- 
dow7 about  four  times  each  week,  the  mod- 
mates  say. 

Margaret  Cameron,  like  most  of  the  Uni- 
versity's students,  will  move  off  campus  her 
junior  year,  and  things  will  change  quite  a 
bit. 

She'll  have  to  sign  a  lease.  She'll  be  re- 
sponsible for  cleaning,  paying  utility  bills, 
cooking  meals.  And  she'll  find  living  in  a 
house  with  others  takes  a  lot  of  cooperation. 
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On  West  State  Street  in  a  largely  resi- 
dential area,  four  older  students  have  a 
practical  though  nontraditional  living  ar- 
rangement. They're  far  enough  away  from 
the  noise  of  Court  Street,  yet  still  close 
enough  to  be  in  the  mainstream. 

"This  is  a  houseful  of  individuals."  says 
Roger  Josephson,  a  graduate  student  in  eco- 
nomics and  the  only  man  among  the  four. 
"There  are  no  male-female  roles.  Everybody 
just  keeps  their  own  thing  together," 

What  they  all  keep  together  are  the 
shared  living  spaces  in  the  house  —  the 
kitchen,  living  room  and  dining  room.  They 
all  pitch  in  to  keep  those  places  clean.  Each 
does  his  own  dishes,  and  with  the  exception 
of  Joanne  Freeman  and  Nan  Solnik.  who 
share  some  food  expenses,  each  buys  his  own 
food. 

"We  do  have  a  community  shelf  in  the 
pantry,  with  cereals,  canned  goods  and  things 
like  that.  Stuff  that's  been  there  for  \ears," 
Freeman  laughs. 

The  group  has  only  been  together  once — 
for  their  first  meal — since  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  quarter.  Each  has  a  different  sched- 
ule: each  has  different  friends.  There  just 
isn't  enough  time. 

Josephson  has  been  living  in  this  same 
house  for  three  years.  Others  find  out  about 
it  by  word  of  mouth.  He's  had  several  room- 
mates over  the  years.  Always,  they've  been 
older  students  more  serious  about  their  work 
and  their  futures. 

"I'm  very  goal-directed."  Solnik  says. 
"This  house  facilitates  that.  .Even  when  all 
four  of  us  are  around,  it's  still  quiet." 

All  four  hope  to  complete  graduate 
school  one  day  and  possibly  even  get  doc- 
toral degrees.  It's  important  that  they  have 
quiet  to  studv.  Amv  Rose  is  the  only  live 
wire  of  the  household,  and  she  admits  that 
sometimes  all  that  quiet  bothers  her. 

"Sometimes  I  just  want  to  scream."  she 
says.  "I'm  hard-working,  but  I  do  a  lot  of 
socializing  too.  This  is  home.  I  really  like 
being  separated  from  uptown — otherwise  I'd 
be  up  there,"  she  laughs. 

The  house  is  full  of  healthfood  eaters  and 
vegetarians.  "Rice,  veggies  and  cheese. 
That's  the  house  specialty,"  Josephson  says. 

The  four  get  along  well.  Of  course  they 
don't  see  much  of  each  other  since  each  has 
his  own  outside  interests. 

The  winter  quarter  will  be  the  toughest 
time,  Josephson  predicts.  "There's  a  lot  of 
moodiness.  You're  always  inside,  and  you  get 
little  exercise.  It's  working  now,  but  ask  us 
again  in  the  spring,"  he  jokes. 

"It's  the  character  of  the  people  that 
makes  the  thing  work,  not  whether  they  are 
:'s    a    setup    that    works 
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Beach  Parties  Move  Indoors 
And  Broomball  Scores 


by  Dinah  Adkins 

When  the  next  edition  of  the  Guinness 
Book  of  World  Records  is  published,  senior 
Tim  Caskey  expects  the  University  to  be 
listed. 

Last  year  Caskey  organized  a  party  on 
the  South  Green  that  drew  nearly  2,000 
participants.  He  called  it  the  "World's 
Largest  Indoor  Beach  Party,"  and  the  record 
keepers  apparently  agreed. 

Held  in  February,  the  bash  drew  bikini- 
clad  students  to  the  Nelson  Hall  recreation 
room,  where  the  floor  was  piled  with  tons  of 
sand  trucked  in  for  the  occasion. 

In  November  Caskey  followed  up  with  a 
"Big  Snooze  Pajama-Rama."  featuring  late- 
night  reruns,  rock  music  and  a  "simulated 
sunrise"  created  bv  theater  lights  turned  on 
outside   Nelson   Hall  windows. 

The   theme   is   the   kev   to  the 
these    mammoth    parties,    which 
newest  phenomena  of  Ohio  L'nive 
dent  social  scene.  Caskey's  reci 
in   the  Post,  is   "If  it's  stupid 
work." 

Social  life  at  the  University  has  been 
simplified  in  the  1970s.  The  informal  theme 
parties  have  replaced  fancy  formals  and 
semi-formals  of  the  1950s  and  the  "happen- 
ings" of  the  1960s. 

Still    the   most   obv 


coming,  Musselman  also  notes  that  "we're 
in  a  period  where  students  are  much  more 
group-oriented." 

Carla  Mattmiller,  director  of  student  ser- 
vices, believes  the  need  to  belong  draws  stu- 
dents to  the  bars  as  well  as  to  Greek  organi- 
zations. Uptown  bars  serve  the  social  needs 
of  manv  students  who  would  otherwise  join 
;  and  sororities,  according  to  Matt- 
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sitting  down  together,"  he  says. 

Citing    the    growth    of    fraternities    and 
sororities  and  heightened  interest  in  Home- 


miller. 

Up  the  street  from  Bojangles,  the  Cat's 
Den  draws  "jocks"  and  Greeks.  Around  the 
corner,  Cripple  Creek  attracts  1960s  left- 
overs 'and  "folkies."  The  University's  own 
Frontier  Room  also  has  its  special  clientele. 

All  this  isn't  lost  on  Mattmiller. 

"They  have  their  own  stereotypes.  People 
who  think  group  life  and  identification  are 
not  for  them  should  think  about  it,"  she 
savs.  "If  those  aren't  fraternities'  congre- 
gating at  the  bars,   I  don't  know   what   thev 

Despite  the  movement  uptown,  however. 
University  students  today  probably  have 
more  alternatives  for  recreation  and  social- 
izing than  they  ever  had. 

Involvement  in  fraternities  and  sororities 
is  on  the  upswing,  and  renewed  interest  is 
being  paid  to  traditional  campus  festivities. 
Thousands  of  students  are  also  involved  in 
student  organizations  and  in  club  and  intra- 
mural sports,  according  to  student  life  ol- 
ficials. 

Information  compiled  bv  the  School  ol 
Health  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
shows  that'  more  than  13.000  participants 
compete  in  the  intramural  spoils  program. 
Tins  doesn't  mean  that  13.000  individuals  are 
involved  in  intramurals.  of  couise.  Main 
students  play  a  variet)  ol  sports,  and  officials 
have  no  way  of  breaking  these  individuals 
out  of  their  statistics. 
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Still,  interest  is  so  high  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  "stood  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
Mid-American  Conference  in  numbers  of 
teams  and  participants  for  the  past  several 
years,"  says  Richard  Woolison,  director  of 
intramural  and  club  sports. 

According  to  Woolison,  the  University 
sponsors  32  intramural  sports,  ranging  from 
tennis,  archery,  foosball,  racquetball,  darts 
and  volleyball  to  broomball,  a  very  popular 
hockey-like  game  played  in  tennis  shoes  and 
with  brooms  on  ice. 

Students  make  up  195  basketball  teams 
alone,  and  last  year  they  played  675  games. 
The  Athens  campus  also  fields  87  intramural 
football  teams,  228  softball  teams  and  197 
broomball    teams. 

Many  other  students  participate  in  club 
sports,  including  ultimate  frisbee,  orienteer- 
ing and  rugby.  Both  intramurals  and  club 
programs  allow  students  who  aren't  inter- 
collegiate varsity  material  to  learn  new  skills, 
have  fun  and  work  off  excess  energy,  accord- 
ing to  Mike  Cornwell,  a  senior  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  University  Orienteering 
Club. 

"The  clubs  and  intramurals  also  allow 
you  to  get  into  offbeat  sports — like  broom- 
ball, which  is  played  at  very  few  other 
schools  in  the  country,"  Cornwell  says. 

Other  alternatives  to  the  uptown  scene 
are  provided  bv  black  student  organizations. 
The  Black  Student  Union  (BSU)  and  black 
Greeks  sponsor  dances  almost  every  Friday 
and  Saturday  that  are  open  to  the  public. 

"Most  blacks  aren't  Greek,  but  these 
parties  provide  the  social  scene  for  every- 
body," says  Candace  Roseman,  a  junior  and 
an  independent.  "They  don't  want  to  exclude 
anybody." 

"We  don't  like  to  hang  out  in  bars."  ex- 
plains senior  Linda  Penn,  "We'd  rather  be 
at  a  party  or  just  go  home  and  watch  tv." 


The  University's  black  students  also  get 
together  to  play  cards  and  backgammon  and 
attend  concerts  and  other  art  happenings 
focusing  on  black  artists.  A  wine  festival  is 
sponsored  by  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  fraternity,  and 
Delta  Sigma  Theta  sorority  holds  Jabber- 
wock,  a  weekend  of  games. 

All  the  groups  support  Black  Homecom- 
ing, which  the  students  use  to  raise  funds  for 

While  Greeks  in  general  make  up  only 
eight  percent  of  the  student  population,  they 
are  influential  in  preserving  campus  tra- 
ditions, according  to  Karla  Finger,  a  mem- 
ber of  Alpha  Xi  Delta.  "It's  the  Greeks  who 
pull  off  Homecoming  and  J-Prom,"  Finger 
says. 

Practically  the  only  formal  dances  held 
on  campus  these  days  are  organized  by  the 
fraternities  and  sororities.  "We  offer  our 
members  a  variety  of  entertainment,"  Finger 
asserts. 

Greek  "teas"  (beer  parties  popular  since 
at  least  the  early  1960s)  are  also  evolving 
into  theme  parties,  popularized  by  the  re- 
surgence of  "toga  parties"  and  Caskey's  suc- 

"crush"  parties;  each  girl  invites  three  eligi- 
ble young  men  to  the  same  party  and  hopes 
they  all  show  up. 

The  students*  desire  to  dress  up  in  out- 
rageous costumes  and  play  out  fantasy  lives— 
as  a  Roman  noble,  for  instance— is  certainly 
also  a  factor  in  the  popularity  of  the  annual 
Halloween  party,  which  erupted  uptown 
again  this  year  despite  University  and  city 
efforts  to  move  it  to  the  Convocation  Center. 
Officials  made  the  decision  because  the 
Halloween  party  grew  to  an  uncontrollable 
10,000  persons  in   1978. 

Finally,  many  students  seeking  recreation 
attend  art  events,  throw  small  parties,  play 
pinball,  bowl,  ice  skate,  hike  state  parks, 
canoe  and  bicycle.  Others  enjoy  University- 
sponsored  music  and  dance  concerts  and 
plays  or  make  a  date  for  a  movie  ("Ten," 
starring  voluptuous  Bo  Derek,  drew  lines  for 
weeks). 

They  even  meet  each  other  in  the  library 
to   study — a   hoary   tradition. 

Small  dinner  parties  and  cocktail  get-to- 
gethers are  particular!)'  attractive  to  graduate 
students  and  married  couples.  "We  probably 
have  less  money  and  more  responsibilities 
and  we  have  to  keep  our  noses  to  the  grind- 
stone," says  Steven  Hughes,  a  master's  degree 
candidate. 

All  students  are  faced  with  the  task  of 
balancing  social  life  and  academic  life,  and 
they  find  themselves  forced  to  place  priorities 
on  parties,  sports  and  homework  assignments. 

"Freshman  year  is  magical.  You  meet  so 
many  people,"  explains  Linda  Albrecht,  a 
sophomore. 

"But  as  you  get  older,  you  get  more  in- 
volved in  your  studying.  Each  quarter  mat- 
ters more  toward  your  degree.  You  have  to 
decide  who  you  want  to  be  and  who  you 
want  to  be  with."  £^) 


Other  Nations' 
Brightest 
Bring  Cultural  . 
Diversity 

by  Dinah  Ad  kins 

It   was   New   Year's    Day    in    1975   when       , 
18-year-old  Abdel   Rahman  Yousef  Dani  ar- 
rived in  Southeastern  Ohio  after  a   1 7-hour 
flight  from  Lebanon  and  a  sleepless  night  in 
a  Columbus  motel.  * 

Bewildered  and  lost,  Dani  wandered  up 
and  down  the  cold,  nearly  deserted  streets 
of  Athens  until  he  spied  another  non-Ameri-  ^ 
can-looking  man.  That  person  took  the  young 
Lebanese  under  his  wing  temporarily  and 
led  him  to  Shively  Hall,  an  international 
dormitory  on  the  University  campus. 

Still  later  that  day.  Dani  sat  down  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  family  at  home:  "I  miss 
you!,"  he  wailed.  » 

Dani's  weariness  and  cultural  shock  have 
probably  been  shared  by  nearly  seven  per- 
cent (1,050)  of  Ohio  University's  13,500 
students,  who  come  from  81  nations  ranging 
from  Western  European  and  Middle  Eastern 
countries  to  the  LT.S.  Trust  Territory  Island 
of  Truk  in  Micronesia.  J 

Attracted   to   Athens  by  the   University's 
English    language    and    academic    programs 
and  its  reputation  abroad,  the  internationals      t 
bring    exotic    dress    and    cosmopolitan    ideas 

Most  of  the  students  are  among  their 
nations'  brightest  and  most  highly-motivated  * 
young  people.  Some,  like  Dani,  are  young 
and  relatively  untravelled  when  they  arrive. 
But  nearly  half  of  all  internationals  are  * 
graduate  students  and  their  average  age  is 
25. 

"Many  of  these  people  are  important  in 
their  own  countries.  They  may  well  be  head      * 
and  shoulders  ahead  of  us  in  sophistication 
and    international    orientation,"    says    Alan 
Boyd,     director     of     International     Student       f 
Services. 

These  factors  have  meant  that,  while 
most  internationals  come  to  the  United 
States  to  take  advantage  of  educational  op- 
portunities not  available  in  their  home  coun- 
tries, they  bring  with  them  a  wealth  of  cul- 
tural diversity  and  valuable  experiences  and  r 
knowledge. 

"It's   not   just   one-way.   with    us   helping 
them,"  says  Boyd.  "They  have  a  great  deal      , 
to  share  with  us." 

And  because  the  internationals  also  carry 
an  understanding  of  American  society  away 
with   them   when   they   leave,   they  often   be-      fe 
come    friends   to   the   L'nited    States   abroad, 
according  to  Boyd. 
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high  degree  of  acade 
ation,    many     in 


The  vast  majority  of  internationals  are 
enrolled  in  technical  programs— engineering, 
the  sciences,  mathematics,  business  and  edu- 
cation —  where  they  can  gain  the  skills 
needed  by  their  developing  countries. 

In  some  fields,  they  greatly  outnumber 
American  students.  Says  Shu  Lin  Chen,  a 
graduate  student  in  physics  from  Taiwan: 
'"The  'Americans  are  a  minority  in  my 
classes." 

Because  of  the 
preparation  and 
national  students  excel 
spite  the  barriers  of  language,  culture  and 
alien  instructional  styles.  Dani,  for  instance, 
earned  a  3.7  grade-point  average  during  his 
first    quarter   at    the    University. 

But  their  adjustment  is  often   far  from 
■     easy.    "The   cultural   differences   in   all   their 
ramifications  are  their  biggest  problem,  and 
of  these  language  is  the  greatest,"  Boyd  ex- 
plains. 

All  students  for  whom  English  is  a  second 
language  are  required  to  pass  an  English 
proficiency  examination  given  by  the  Uni- 
..  versity.  Those  without  the  scores  to  proceed 
must  enroll  in  the  University's  Ohio  Program 
in  Intensive  English  (OPIE)  and  still  pass 
the  test  before  taking  on  full-time  academic 
r    studies. 

According  to  Linn  Forhan,  social  activi- 
ties coordinator  for  OPIE.   most  OPIE  stu- 
■S    dents  are  enrolled  in  the  program  for  two 
quarters.    They    spend    five    hours   a    day   in 
classroom  study  of  English. 

For  many  students,  the  English  training 
7  itself  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  their  academic 
studies.  "I  came  to  the  United  States  because 
of  the  English,"  says  Henry  Aular,  26,  of 
-e-  Venezuela,  who  is  studying  electrical  engi- 
neering and  who  says  he  will  have  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  when  he  returns  home 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  English. 

Both  Dani  and  Aular  say  they  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  the  United  States  and 
the  language  difference  without  much 
r  trouble.  But  they  and  other  international 
students  say  that  language  barriers  are  at  the 
root  of  other  problems.  Manv  students  don't 
fully  understand  the  English  brochures  sent 
to   them   by   the   University  on  housing,   fees 


and   acade 


requ 


"The  students  may  not  realize  they  have 
to  pass  the  OPIE  test  before  they  can  be 
accepted  in  another  program,"  says  Ralph 
Choonoo,  25,  a  graduate  student  of  Indian 
ancestry  who  is  a  native  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa. 

Choonoo,  president  of  the  International 
Student  Association,  also  says  that  many- 
students  "think  they  can  bring  their  familit 
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In  fact, 

most   international  str 
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find 

housing  perplexing  (foreign  students  who 
cannot  go  home  during  the  holidays,  for 
instance,  must  move  out  of  their  dorms  into 
another  one  kept  open  just  for  them).  And 
housing   is  closely    related    to   proble 
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"But  after  four  and  a  half  years  I  can  eat 
almost  anything." 

"Almost  anything"  doesn't  include  pork, 
however,  since  Dani  is  a  Moslem.  And  he 
and  the  hundreds  of  other  Moslems  must  eat 
out  during  the  entire  holy  month  of  Rama- 
dan, when  adherents  of  the  religion  can 
neither  drink,  eat,  smoke  nor  have  sex  dur- 
ing daylight  hours.  In  the  past,  this  has 
meant  double  meal  bills  for  many  students 
since  cafeterias  close  at  7  p.m. 

continued 
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In  response  to  these  problems,  the  Uni- 
versity has  undertaken  to  release  some  stu- 
dents temporarily  from  dining  hall  contracts. 
Officials  also  hope  to  include  foreign  lan- 
guage translations  of  informational  brochures 
in  mailings  to  prospective  international  stu- 
dents and  are  working  to  iron  out  some 
housing  conflicts. 

Other  students  are  shocked  by  American 
social  and  sexual  mores.  "It  bothers  me  to 
smell  pot  or  when  students  drink  too  much," 
explains  Suflina  Shamsuddin,  a  sophomore 
finance  student  from  Malaysia  who  is  Mos- 
lem. 

Involved  in  helping  students  make  the 
transition  is  the  International  Student  Associ- 
ation headed  by  Choonoo.  The  association 
has  grown  in  recent  years  in  response  to  the 
increasing  numbers  of  foreign  students  and, 
according  to  Forhan,  because  the  students 
seem  to  realize  they  are  stronger  if  they  put 
aside    their    cultural    differences    and    unite 

are  communities  of  students 
lation  or  cultural  group  and 
ids  of  International  Students, 
host  families  who  share 
students    and    explain    alien 
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ice  organizations  provide  some 
s;  for  instance,  the  Athens 
Kiwanis  recently  took  nearly  30  international 
students    on    a    trip    to    Washington,    D.C. 

The  University  is  also  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide financial  aid  for  international  students 
who  for  a  variety  of  reasons  find  the  money 
supply  from  home  cut  off.  Even  so,  the  high 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  is  a 
problem  for  some. 

It  has  so  far  stymied  Sonia  de  Molina  de 
Zeledon.  While  the  Nicaraguan  mother  of 
two  has  a  scholarship  and  would  like  to  en- 
roll in  a  graduate  program  in  international 
finance,  the  family  doesn't  have  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  for  the  OPIE  program  for  her 
(which  is  not  covered  by  her  scholarship)  ; 
finance  her  husband  Sergio's  graduate  studies 
in  public  administration  and  provide  day 
care   for   the   children. 

Mrs.  Zeledon  and  her  friend  Rosinna 
Roselli,  a  Uruguayan  who  is  a  junior  at  the 
University,  believe  many  international  wives 
are  in  the  same  bind. 

"This  is  true  of  many  women,  especially 
those  who  have  children  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  undertake  their  own  studies,"  says 
Mrs.  Roselli. 

Despite  their  many  adjustments,  however, 
most  international  students  are  very  grateful 
to  this  count  17  for  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities it  provides. 

Says  'Mrs.  Roselli,  who  is  studying  com- 
puter sciences  and  accounting:  "You  can- 
not avoid  the  fact  that  the  technical  edu- 
cation  here  is  better." 

When  interviewed  in  December,  most 
international  students  disagreed  with  Iran- 
ian protests  in  the  United  States  and  with 
the  hostage-taking  in  Iran,  even  though  they 
understood  Iranian  anger  at  the  United 
States  for  its  support  of  the  deposed  shah. 
"We  are  guests  in  this  count iy.  We  are  here 
to  study,  not  protest,"  they  said. 

The  international  students  were  relieved 
that  an  American  backlash  was  not  directed 
at  them,  although  some  felt  the  Iranian 
problem  would  have  consequences  for  foreign 
students.  For  instance,  Sergio  Zeledon  feared 
that  the  U.S.  government  would  scrutinize 
students  more  carefully  in  the  future  before 
admitting  them  and  that  more  Nicaraguans 
might  be  excluded,  given  the  recent  turmoil 
in  that  country. 

As  of  now,  however,  that  is  not  a  prob- 
lem. The  University's  international  students 
still  enjoy  their  studies  here  and  look  forward 
to  visiting  American  families  and  to  travel- 
ling throughout  the  United  States.  Most  en- 
joy being  invited  into  American  homes,  par- 
ticularly during  the  holidays  when  family 
and  friends  seem  farther  away  than  ever. 
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"Sometimes    it    seems    that    your    only 
friends  are  your  books  and  the  mailman."^ 


Pasting  up  the  Post  in  Baker  G 
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they     breathe     newspapers,  not  air. 

"People  live  and  die  for  that  paper,"  says 
freshman  reporter  Blaine  "Beep"  Friedlander. 
"They  say  Post  reporters  have  the  worst 
grades  on   campus." 

Grades  aside,  it's  this  sense  of  commit- 
ment, a  Post  tradition,  that  has  led  it  to  re- 
peatedly score  top  honors  among  college 
newspapers. 

The  Post  is  a  campus  institution  almost 
without  parallel:  It  has  influenced  more 
students  for  more  years  than  any  other  factor 
of  student  life.  Alumni  remember  the  Post 
or  its  predecessor,  the  Green  and  White, 
nearly  as  well  as  they  do  their  college  sweet- 
heart. 
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hard  to  keep  the  paper  alive  despite  the 
national   economic    recession. 

And  if  the  observer's  findings  seem  to 
indicate  Post  staffers  are  more  committed  and 
sure  of  the  direction  they're  going  than  the 
average  student,  they  also  reveal  that  the 
Post  is  a  reflection  of  the  campus  as  a  whole. 

For  instance,  the  Post  has  seemed  to  mel- 
low in  the  decade  of  the  1970s.  And  the  staff 
says  if  the  paper  doesn't  seem  as  anti-estab- 
lishment as  it  did  10  years  ago  during  the 
Vietnam  War  it's  only  because  it's  reflecting 
changes  in  the  student  body. 

"The  paper  was  more  radical  in  the  past 
because  people  were  more  radical,"  says 
Managing  Editor  Teri  Krimm,  a  serious- 
faced  blonde  who  spends  up  to  50  hours  a 
week  at  the  Post's  Baker  Center  offices. 
"We've  changed  with  the  social  climate/' 

Junior  reporter  Scott  Stephens  echoes 
this:  "It's  not  an  activist  newspaper — that 
would  be  wishful  thinking  on  our  part.  It 
minors  student  feeling,  and  people  aren't 
activist  right  now."  Stephens  and  the  others 
attribute  this  to  youth's  turning  inward 
toward    more   personal   goals. 

"They're  interested  in  getting  their  engi- 
neering and  accounting  degrees,"  he  says. 
"They  want  to  get  grades,  get  a  job  and  get 
out,"  explains  University  Editor  Alan  Actler. 

Staffers  also  attribute  the  apparent  mel- 
lowing of  the  newspaper  to  greater  concern 
for  responsibility  and  professionalism.  Larry 
Neumeister,  a  junior  who  began  working  for 
the  Post  before  he  began  his  freshman  classes, 
believes  that  reporters  of  the  past  were  more 
hkely  to  attack  individuals.  Now,  "there's 
more  effort  to  expose  the  problems  of  the 
University  than  to  take  stabs  at  people,"  he 
says. 

Neumeister  also  feels  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  more  relaxed  with  student  report- 
ers because  it  senses  this  change.  As  at  most 
papers,  however,  Posties  are  wary  of  public 
approval:  "You  have  to  worry  when  the 
public  officials  of  this  world  like  you  too 
much.  You  have  to  wonder  if  you're  doing 
your  job,"   says   Stephens. 

The  Post's  changing  character  is  also  a 
function  of  shifting  staff.  "The  beauty  of  a 
student  newspaper  is  that  every  year  it 
changes  entirely.  No  two  years  are  similar," 
says  Neumeister.  "I  don't  think  a  lot  of 
readers  at  the  University  understand  that." 

Editors  Krimm  and  Adler  and  Editor-in- 
Chief  Jim  Frantz  emphasize  their  concern  for 
professionalism.  The  editors  say  they're  try- 
ing to  provide  broader  and  more  balanced 
news  coverage  to  the  student  community. 
They  realize  that  main  students  don't  read 
other  papers,  so  the  Post  needs  to  provide  at 
least  the  basics  ol  international  and  national 
news. 

Stephens  covers  the  Ohio  Legislature  for 
the  Post,  "I'll!  concerned  with  what  goes  on 
up  there  that  is  of  interest  to  the  University: 
the  capital  improvements  bill,  the  bottle  bill. 
We  can't  pay  that  much  attention  to  legis- 
lation dealing  with  nursing  homes."  he  says. 


riids 


to  writing— Krimm  feels  one  of  her  major 
duii^  is  improving  style— and  to  the  business 
operation  of  the  Post.  Because  it  realized  that 
a  part-time  student  staff  couldn't  take  care 
of  a  full-time  business,  the  Post's  Publishing 
Board  (made  up  of  administrators,  faculty. 
Post  editors  and  community  members)  last 
year  put  the  business  operations  into  the 
hands  of  Becky  Smestad,  its  only  full-time 
paid  administrator. 

A  1978  Bowling  Green  journalism  grad, 
Smestad  is  in  charge  of  the  entire  financial 
operation  of  the  paper,  including  a  $188,000 
budget. 

When  she  took  over,  the  Post  was  some- 
thing of  a  mess:  typesetting  equipment  was 
outdated  and  something  broke  almost  every 
day,  threatening  to  shut  the  entire  operation 
down.  The  paper  was  located  in  cramped 
and  dirty  quarters  at  Pilcher  House,  and  the 
business   end   was   a    "shambles." 

"There  were  bills  stuck  in  drawers  from 
years  back.  The  collection  rate  was  awful," 
she  recalls.  "We're  still  collecting  money  from 
1977." 


The  bookwork  was  shaped  up,  a  part- 
time  receptionist-classified  advertising  clerk 
was  hired  and  a  new  coinpugraphic  video 
display  terminal  (VDT)  system— the  same 
type  of  system  that  is  becoming  common  in 
the    nation's    newsrooms— was    purchased. 

At  the  time  that  these  improvements 
came  about,  however,  the  Post  began  to  be 
plagued  with  a  44  percent  fall-off  in  national 
advertising  as  a  result  of  the  economic  re- 
cession, and  the  University  subsidy  of  $24,- 
500  wasn't  growing. 

As  a  result,  the  staff  has  had  to  tighten 
its  belt,  cutting  back  from  10  and  12-page 
runs  to  six  and  eight  pages  and  slashing 
salaries.  The  editors  have  so  far  refused  to 
cut  back  production  from  five  days  a  week 
or  to  drop  a  flashy  new  weekly  magazine. 
Extra. 

To  inform  the  community  of  their  plight 
and  raise  money,  Posties  asked  $1  for  all 
newspapers  during  a  single  day  in  November: 
they  earned  $1,900. 

Also,  Smestad  organized  a  national  ad- 
vertising team  that  has  successfully  sold  ads 
to  Ponderosa  Steakhouse,  Kroger  Co.  and 
other  big  businesses. 

Posties  see  their  tradition  of  excellence 
and  commitment  as  the  paper's  greatest 
strength  ("As  corny  as  it  may  sound,  I  think 
there's  a  tradition  at  the  Post,"  says  Steph- 
ens) .  They  believe  Ohio  University  and  the 
Post  offer  experience  and  prestige  available 
at  few  other  institutions,  and  if  they  work 
hard  good  jobs  in  journalism  are  awaiting 
when  they  graduate. 

Frantz  and  Krimm  point  out  the  paper's 
weaknesses,  too:  they  say  that  with  staff 
changes  every  year  and  so  many  contributing 
writers  working  all  the  time  it's  difficult 
to  achieve  consistency.  Also  frustrating  is  the 
fact  that  bright  ideas  get  lost  in  the  daily 
workload. 

"There's  heartache.  You  come  in  with  a 
new  staff  and  lots  of  new  ideas  that  get 
trampled  in  the  exigencies  of  putting  out  a 
daily  paper,"  says  Frantz.  "By  the  end  of 
the  quarter,  you're  exhausted." 

The  "heartaches"  only  temporarily  dull 
Post  staffers'  enthusiasm,  however.  Most  seem 
to  have   printer's  ink  in   their  veins. 

Freshman  Friedlander,  who  started  work- 
ing for  a  hometown  paper  before  he  could 
drive  {his  father  chauffeured  him  to  inter- 
views'), confesses  he  can't  stay  away  from 
newspaperin<j:  "Life's  just  too  boring  other- 
wise.'  '  6 


Of  Interest 
to  Alumni 

Alumni  College  1980 

If  you  want  to  get  in  on  the  University's 
third  Alumni  College  you'd  belter  begin 
planning  right  away.  The  Office  of  Alumni 
Relations  is  advising  alumni  to  register  early 
for  the  July  17-20  event. 

Attendance  in  1979  was  near  capacity, 
and  Alumni  Director  Barry  Adams  says  that 
a  large  percentage  of  last  year's  graduates 
have  indicated  they  want  to  be  on  hand  for 
the   1980  college. 

The  schedule  will  again  include  lectures 
by  top  faculty,  films,  an  Ohio  Valley  Sum- 
mer Theater  production  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities, and  the  Young  Alumni  College  Pro- 
gram will  offer  a  variety  of  activities  and 
field  trips  for  children  6  to  12. 

Hopes  are  that  the  cost  can  be  kept  un- 
der $100  per  person,  including  room,  board, 
tuition  and  recreational  fees.  The  1980 
Alumni  College  brochure  will  be  ready  soon, 
and  you  can  request  yours  by  writing  the 
Office  of  Alumni  Relations,  P.O.  Box  869, 
Athens  45701. 

Homecoming  Plans 

The  1979  Homecoming  will  be  a  hard 
act  to  follow,  so  a  committee  chaired  by 
Alumni  Director  Barry  Adams  is  already  at 
work  planning  1980's  Homecoming  activi- 
ties, slated  for  the  October  10-12  weekend. 

The  committee  is  particularly  interested 
in  helping  individuals  or  groups  planning  re- 
unions or  other  coordinating  activities.  Just 
write  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations,  P.O. 
Box  869,  Athens  45701,  or  call  (614)  594- 
5128.  The  Homecoming  brochure  will  go 
out  in  July,  but  if  you  want  a  copy  before 
that,  send  the  Alumni  Office  a  postcard. 

Class  Reunions 

Reunion  questionnaires  for  golden  and 
silver  reunion  classes  have  been  appealing 
in  alumni  mailboxes  since  December.  The 
questionnaires  were  prepared  by  the  Alumni 
Relations  Office  in  hopes  of  encouraging  a 
large  turnout  for  this  year's  events. 

Ma\  17-18  is  the  special  weekend  set 
aside  for  the  Class  of  1930.  Septembei  26-27 
has  been  reserved  for  the  Class  of   1955. 

If  you're  a  member  of  one  of  these  classes 
and  you  haven't  received  a  reunion  ques- 
tionnaire by  the  time  this  Ohio  University 
Today  reaches  your  hands,  sou  should  con- 
tact the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations,  P.<  ) 
Box  869,  Athens  45701,  or  call  (614)  594- 
5128. 

Registration  brochures  outlining  the 
reunion  activities  will  be  mailed  to  the  Class 
of  1930  in  March  and  to  the  Class  of  1955 
in  June. 


Bank  Internships 

Internship  opportunities  benefiting  both 
business  and  students  continue  to  expand, 
most  recently  for  students  in  math  and  com- 
puter science.  Under  a  new  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Illinois  Continental  Bank  of 
Chicago,  Ohio  University  students  will  ie- 
ceive  a  salary  for  six  months  of  on-the-job 
training  and  experience  for  which  thev  will 
earn  15  hours  of  academic  credit. 

The  bank  conducted  interviews  with  16 
applicants  before  selecting  three  who  began 
their  internships  this  month.  Initiating  the 
program  was  Adelyn  Dougherty,  a  former 
educator  who  is  now  executive  placement 
officer  for  the  bank. 

continued 
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Of  Interest  to  Alumni  continued 


Board  Nominations 


President  Ping  presents  memorabilia  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
1959  visit  to  campus  to  Daniel  Fenn,  director  of  the  new  Kennedy 
Library  in  Boston.  The  library  was  the  site  of  the  Massachusetts  Alumni 
Chapter's  173th  Anniversary  Dinner,  which  included  a  menu  that 
might  have  been  served  in  Boston  about  1804,  the  year  of  the  Uni- 
versity's founding.  On  hand  for  the  festivities  were  President  and  Mrs. 
Ping  and  former  presidents  Vernon  Alden.  Claude  Sowle  and  Harry 
Crewson,  as  well  as  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Culler  (portrayed  by  Professor 
Sam  Crowl).  Sanford  Elsass  '70    heads  the  Massachusetts  chapter. 


Outstanding  Chapter 
Award 

At  their  annual  meeting  in  December,  the 
members  of  the  Florida  Suncoast  Alumni 
Chapter  (Sarasota)  heard  the  good  news 
that  theirs  had  been  designated  an  Outstand- 
ing Alumni  Chapter  by  the  National  Alumni 
Board  of  Directors. 

Citing  the  chapter's  distinguished  record 
of  involvement,  support  and  spirit,  Alumni 
Director  Barry  Adams  presented  the  chap- 
ter with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  National  Alumni  Board. 
Another  copy  is  on  permanent  display  in  the 
Alumni  Lounge  at  Baker  Center. 

The  chapter  has  established  itself  as  a 
highly  efficient  organization  that  gets  out- 
standing news  coverage  and  has  an  extra- 
ordinarily high  percentage  of  alumni  return- 
ing for  its  annual  meeting,  according  to 
Adams. 

Throughout  1979,  many  chapter  mem- 
bers worked  diligently  on  the  University's 
1804  campaign,  and  every  year  chapter 
members  work  at  updating  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  alumni  living  in  the  Sarasota-Gulf 

The  Outstanding  Chapter  Award,  ini- 
tiated by  the  National  Alumni  Board  in 
1978,  also  includes  the  presentation  of  a  book 
to  Alden  Library  with  a  bookplate  noting  the 
chapter's  special  designation. 


Change  of  Address 

Alumni  Director  Barry  Adams  recently 
got  a  memo  from  Golf  Coach  Kermit  Blosser 
saying  that  Dick  Goos,  a  good  friend  who 
played  with  Blosser  on  the  1929  football 
team,  had  called  saying  he  was  sorry  he'd 
missed  the  Class  of  1929's  50th  reunion. 

What  happened  was  that  Goos  had  ne- 
glected to  let  the  Alumni  Records  Office 
know  when  he  moved  to  Vardley,  Pa.,  so 
he'd  never  gotten  an  announcement  of  the 
big  event. 

Blosser  thought  Goos'  disappointment 
might  spur  other  alumni  into  remembering 
to  let  the  University  know  when  they 
change  addresses. 

So,  if  you're  planning  a  move,  send  your 
new  address  to  Alumni  Records,  P.O.  Box 
869,  Athens  45701.  That  way,  you'll  hear 
when  your  50th  comes  along. 


If 
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would  like  to  be  considered  for  , 
National  Alumni  Board  "I  Directors,  or  il 
you'd  like  to  nominate  another  Ohio  Uni- 
versity graduate,  write  the  Office  of  Alumni 
Relations  for  complete  information  and 
nomination  forms.  April  1  is  the  deadline 
for  nominations. 

The  board  meets  in  Athens  twice  each 
year  —  in  the  fall  and  the  spring  —  to  eval- 
uate, recommend  and  advise  the  Office  of 
Alumni  Relations  in  planning  alumni  ac- 
tivities. It  is  the  primary  governing  body  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  and  its  members 
work  with  departments  and  colleges  to  con- 
sider ways  to  involve  alumni  with  current 
University  programs. 

Vacancies  occur  on  a  rotating  basis,  with 
board  members  asked  to  serve  three-year 
terms.  Six  new  directors  will  be  named  at 
the  board's  May  meeting. 


Willed  Body  Program 

It's  a  fact  of  medical  school  life  that  high 
quality  medical  instruction  requires  large 
numbers  of  human  cadavers.  That's  why  the 
Ohio  University  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine  established  a  Willed  Body  Pro- 
gram- 

If  you'd  like  to  donate  your  body  to  aid 
in  the  training  of  Ohio's  future  physicians 
and  want  more  information  on  the  program, 
please  write  to  Grover  Ericson,  PhD,  direc- 
tor of  the  Willed  Body  Program,  College  of 
Osteopathic   Medicine,  Athens  45701. 


Some  Yearbooks  Available 

Last  issue's  notice  that  copies  of  the 
Athena  were  available  for  some  years  from 
1892  on  brought  an  avalanche  of  requests  to 
the  Alumni  Office. 

Yearbooks  from  1967  to  1970  disappeared 
quickly,  but  extras  for  some  other  years 
are  still  on  hand.  You  can  write  the  Alumni 
Office.  P.O.  Box  869,  Athens  45701,  to  find 
out  if  there's  an  extra  from  a  year  important 
to  you  and  for  the  details  on  how  to  get  it. 


Alumni  Awards 

You  still  have  time  to  nominate  someone 
for  1980's  Alumni  Association  Awards  —  the 
Medal  of  Merit,  the  Honorary  Alumnus  and 
the  Alumnus  of  the  Year  —  before  the 
March   1  deadline. 

Nomination  forms  and  criteria  for  the 
awards  are  contained  in  a  brochure  avail- 
able from  the  Alumni  Office,  P.O.  Box  869, 
Athens  45701. 


Alumni  Calendar 

Feb.  2     Basketball:  Ohio  University  at  Miami. 
Feb.    2     Akron    Association    ot    Ohio    University 
Women    Meeting,     1:30    p.m..    Tav  Inr    Memorial 
Public   Library,  2015  Third   St.,  Cuyahoga   Falls 
Program:   "Fishermen's  Knits       Mis.  George  Bos- 
ton. Contact  Barb  Gazella   (211.1   867-8569 
Feb.  6     Basketball:  Ohio  University  at  Toledo. 
Feb.  8-10     Little  Siblings  Weekend,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. Chartered  limes  sponsored  by  Women's  Club 
nf    Cleveland,    leaving    from    Cleveland    area    and 
siiiroiindiiuj  count.,-    I  out.,,  I  t  Im,  Schullz   (2Ili 
H8-3791   or  Volanda  Sutyak   (216)   661-7492. 
Feb.   8-9     Prospective    Student    Weekend,  Athens. 
Contact  Otfice  of  Admissions   (614)    594-5174. 
Feb.    9     Basketball:    Central    Michigan    at    Ohio 

Feb.    13     Basketball:  Ohio  University  at  Western 

Feb.    16     Basketball:  Ohio  l'niversity  at  Bowling 


Feb.      19  Cleveland      Mother's     Club     Luncheon 

Meeting,  12    ni Higbei        10th    [li rmngi 

p am  Ohio  Bell  speaker,      ["echnology  in   the 

I  ighti.  i  '  Contact    1  Ion  nee    N 2 2- 

I  eb.    211     Basketball:    F.aslern    Michigan    at    Ohio 

University. 

Feb.     22     Ohio     University     Board    of     Directors 

Meeting,  Athens. 

Feb.  23      Basketball:  Ohio  University  at  Northern 

Fc'bn°23  Alumni  Hockey  Team  versus  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Horkoi    I liid    vicna.  7    15  p.m. 

I  cb.  23  Ohio  1  nivcrsilv  Women's  Club  of  Cleve- 
land Mid-Year  Luncheon,  Gniiin  F.state.  Speaker 

— W.     Barry    Adams,     a! director.     Contact 

Bonna  Mint*  (216     729-21  12 

Feb.    23      Alumni    Lecture    Series    with    School   of 

Theater     (tentative).    Contact    OK, re    ot    Alumni 

Relations  (61 -n   5"-l-512tl 

March  1  Akron  \ssorialion  of  Ohio  l'niversity 
Women  Meeting,  I  9)  p.m..  Malirv  Gem  Shop, 
3rd  and  Chestnut,  Cuyahoga  Falls  Program: 
Lapidary  Frank  E  Mabry  Contact  Barb  Ga- 
..rlla   (216)    867-8569 

March  3-11  Alumni  Spanish  Getaway  tour  to 
Cosia  del  Sol  (Malaga).  Cleveland  departure, 
$699.  Contact  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  (614) 
50  1-5128. 

March  3  Senior  Showcase  sponsored  hy  llie 
Student  Alumni  Boa,  rl-Fo,  „„i  Thi-atci  Contact 
K.ul.i   Finger    (1,1  1  I    ',"'-5121 

March  8  Fiflh  Annual  St.  Patrick's  Pay  Tea, 
Facans  in  llie  Flats.  Old  Rive,  Road,  Cleveland. 
2-5  p.m.  Sponsored  bj  il„  t  lev, ■l.,i„ I  Green  and 
Winn-  Club.  Contact  Rick  Brown  216  696-5200 
March    7     New     York    City-Area    Reception    for 

March  7-8     Prospective  Si, idem  Weekend.  Athens. 
Contact  Office  of   Admission.    (61  I  l    501-517), 
March    13     Pittsburgh-Area    Reception    for    pros- 
pective students  and  parents. 

March  14  St.  Patrick's  Day  Party,  sponsored  hv 
the  Central  Ohio  Alumni  Chapter.  Contact  Barb 
Kaufmann,  chapter  president,  (614)  II, 1-117  il 
March  14  St.  Patrick's  Day  Party,  sponsored  by 
Greater  Cincinnati  Alumni  Chaplin.  Contact  Dan 
Nash,  chapter  president.  (513)  891-6565 
March  16  Columbus-Area  Reception  for  pros- 
pective  sludenls  and    parents 

March  17  Ohio  University  Wind  F.nscmble  per- 
formance in  Washington,  DC.  Location  to  he 
announced. 

March    18     Cleveland    Mother's    Club    Luncheon 
Meeting,  12  noon,  Higbee's  10th  floor  lounge.  Pro- 
gram:   Schola.s luncheon  and  card  party.  Con- 
tact  Florence   Novvac    (216)    662-4476. 
March  21      St.  Patrick's  Day  Tarty,  sponsored  hv 
Akion-Canton    aiea    alumni     ( lenlative  1 .    Comae  I 
Nancy  Roberts   (216)    877-6881. 
March  23     Cleveland-Area  Reception  for  prospec- 
tive sliidems  and   parents.  Contact  Office  of  Ad- 
missions (l,14i   594-517). 
March  28-29     Prospective  Student  Weekend,  Alh- 
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April  4-5  Ohio  I  nivcrsilv  Tr.uk  Rclavs. 
April  15  Cleveland  Mother's  Club  I., 
Meeting,  12  noon.  Higbee's  10th  floor  Yet 
Program:  Sr.  Mary  St.  Joseph,  Notre  Da 
lege,  "Coping  with  Stress,"  Contact  Flore 

April  15  Akron  Association  of  Ohio  University 
Women  Meeting  1:30  p.m..  2305  Hoffman  Dr., 
Cuyahoga  Falls.  Program:  "Book  Review"— Doris 
Dauehcity.  Contact  Barb  Gazella  (216)  867-8569. 
April  18-19  Prospective  Student  Weekend.  Ath- 
ens. Contact  Office  of  Admissions  (614  1  594-517' 
April  19  Ohio  l'niversity  Women's  Club  of 
Cleveland.  Cocktail  Party,  Gates  Mills  Towei 
Party  Room.  Contact  Sheila  Seifeit  (2161  237- 
4639. 

April  25-26  Prospective  Student  Weekend,  Ath- 
ens. Contact  Office  of  Admissions  (614)  594-5174. 
May  2,  3,  4  Cleveland  Mother's  Club-Mother's 
Weekend,  Athens,  via  buses  chartered  bv  Ohio 
Univcrsitv    Mother's   Club. 

May  2-3  Spring  Meeting  National  Alumni  Board 
of    Directors,    Athens,    Contact    Office    of    Alii 
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May  3  Akron  Association  of  Ohio  University 
Women  Meeting,  1:30  p.m.,  1563  Sarkett  Hills 
Dr.  Program:  "Update  from  Campus"  Speakei 
from  Ohio  University.  Contact  Barb  Gazella  (216) 
867-8569. 

May  3  Ohio  University  Women's  Club  of  Cleve- 
land Annual  Spring  Luncheon,  12  noon.  Hostesses 
Southeast  Section.  Contact  Bonna  Mintz,  (216) 
729-2142. 

May  3-4     Mom's  Weekend,  Athens. 
May   4-6     World   Communication   Conference   II, 
Athens. 

May  17-18  Golden  Anniversary  Reunion,  Class 
of  1930,  Athens. 

May  19-31  Alumni  tour  to  San  Francisco,  Ha- 
waii and  Las  Vegas.  Direct  from  Cleveland  $799 
+  15  percent.  Contact  Office  of  Alumni  Relations 
(614)   594-5128. 

June    7     Akron    Association    of    Ohio    l'niversity 
Women    Picnic,     1715    W.    Comet    Rd  .    Clinton. 
12:30  p.m.    Installation  of  officers.   Contact  Bail) 
Gazella   (216)   867-8569. 
lune  7     Annual  Commencen 
July  17-20     Alumni  College  '80. 
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People 


Pre-1930s 

G.  Harold  Martin 

Honor  plaque  at  the  1979  c 

International    in    Washington,   D.C,    He   has   ...... 

tamed  46  years  of  perfect  attendance  in  Kiwanis 
International  and  served  as  Florida  governor  in 
HUB. 

Clarence  R.  Cooper  '26,  long-time  chairman  of  the 
Sandusky  County  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  has  been  elected  to  the  honorary  position  of 
leritns.  Cooper  was  a  chemistry  major 
'       sity   and    spent    43    years   in    high 


1930s 

Pauline  Whitlatch  Hill  '31,  MEd  '52,  retired  in 
1976  from  Brevard  (N.C.)  Community  College 
with  the  rank  of  associate  professor  emeritus  Now 
she  lives  in  Ormond  Beach,  Fla.,  where  she  re- 
mains artive  on  behalf  of  the  Florida   Music  Edu- 


1940s 

Cruse  W.  Moss  '48  has  left  American  Motors 
Genera]  to  become  president  and  chief  executive 
I  the  White  Motor  Corp.,  with  officer  in 

the    Cleveland    sub,,,!,   of   E.istljke 

Harry  B.  Price  '49  lias  been  appointed  manager  of 

business  development  for  Hoad  Engineers  lnc    in 

Ypsilami.  Mich. 

Chris  Stefan   '49,   MEd  '58,  principal  of  Anderson 

High   School  in   Springfield,   Mass.,  was  nominated 

for    life    mcmbciship    ,n     il„     Nai.inilli    Basketball 

Hall  of  Fame 

Louis    E.   Vicarel  '49    has  been    made  director  of 

community    relations   for  Republic   Steel  Corp.   in 


1950s 

Harry  D.  Semple  '34  has  been  named  vice  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  promotion  ser\  ices  divi- 
sion of  Howard  Swink  Advertising  in  M.iimn 
John  A.  Bowman  '55,  president  of  liver  and  Row- 
man  Advertising  Agency  Inc.,  has  been  elected  to 
the  hoard  of  directors  of  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  in  Columbus. 

Douglas  E.  Price  '55  has  been  appointed  regional 
manager  in  Central  National  Bank  of  Clew-lands 
branch  management  division. 

Larry  Tibbals  '55  of  Industrial  Nucleonics  Corp., 
Columbus,  presented  a  program  on  transparency 
storage  and  retrieval  systems  .it  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Pio.esMon.il  Photographers  of  America 
Inc. 


Mohasco  Corp.,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

Thomas  M.  Polen  '36  has  been  promoted  to  vice 

president    of    marketing    for    Paramount    Distillers 

Inc.in  Cleveland. 

David   J.    Erickson    '57   has  been    named    product 

manager    of    Detroit    Original    Equipment    Manu- 

Donald  K.  Grierson  '57  has  been  named  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  General  Electrics 
Lamp  Products  Division  in  Cleveland. 
Warren  W.  Worthley  '57  has  been  named  director 
of  the  SME  Manufacturing  Engineering  Education 
Foundation,  a  philanthropic  division  of  the  Society 
of  Manufacturing  Engineers.  Offices  of  the  founda- 
tion are  in  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Robert  N.  Beck  '58  lias  been  promoted  to  vice- 
president  of  operations  for  Kuttner  and  Kuttner 
Inc.  in  Chicago. 

Harold  E.  Buchert  '58  is  engineering  manager  of 
the  R.  T.  French  Co.'s  operations  division  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Ralph  E.  Gordon  Jr.  '58  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Ohio  Associated  Press  Sports  Writers  Asso- 
ciation.   He   is  a   spoils  writer  for  the   Mt.  Vernon 

Charles  E.  Hablitzel  '59  has  been  appointed  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Bank  of  Oak, 
Harbor.  He  owns  and  operates  the  Oak  Harbor 
Hardware. 

Sus; 


Gerald  Yates  '59  has  been  promoted  to  director  of 
personnel  relations  for  Wright/Dow  Corning  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

1960-1964 

James  R.  Lee  '60  has  been  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent of  gas  supply  and  utilization  with  the  Colum- 
bus (las  IlMnhution  Companies  in  Columbus. 
Allan  I..  Ward,  Phl>  till,  the  first  person  to  receive 
a  doctorate  in  speech  communication!  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, and  thl  second  to  receive  a  PhD  from  the 
University  in  anv  field,  has  authored  a  book  en- 
titled 239  Day,:  -Abdul-Balm*  Journey  in  Amer- 
ica. He  is  currently  associate  professor  of  speech 
communications  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  and 
this  year  received  the  Donaghey  Outstanding 
Teacher  Award,  the  highest  honor  given  to  faculty 


Uni- 


Waltcr  Watson  '60,  MFA  '61,  has  been  appointed 
acting  director  of  the  Kent  Slate  University  School 
of  Music 

Ccrald  G.  Carlton  '61  has  been  elected  vice  presi- 
dent for  employee  relations  by  Diamond  Shamrock 
Corp.  His  offices  are  currently  in  Cleveland,  but 
he  is  slated  (or  a  move  to  Texas. 
Anne  M.  King  Fitzgerald  '61  has  been  promoted 
to  home  furnishings  promotion  manager  by  Bam- 
berger's Department  Stores  in  Newark.  N.f. 
Gary  Blake  Jordan  '61  has  been  named  interna- 
tional marketing  manager  for  the  Satellite  Commu- 
nication Division  of  California  Microwave  Inc.. 
Sunnyvale,   Calif, 

Lois  P.  McGuirc  '61,  MFA  '69,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  overseers  of  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  in   Cleveland. 

Ian  C.  P.  Woodburn  '61  has  recently  joined  the 
international  executive  search  firm  of  Heidrick  and 
Struggles  as  an  associate  in  their  Cleveland  office. 
Terry  K.  Dunkle  '63  is  manager  of  Central  Na- 
tional   Bank    of    Cleveland's    Commercial    Banking 

Gerald  O.  Martin  '63  has  completed  training  and 
examination  for  a  real  estate  sales  license  and  is 
associated  with  Ed  Kizer  Real  Estate.  He  is  also 
principal  of  Highland  School  in  Portsmouth. 
David  L.  Smith  '64  has  been  elected  senior  vice 
president  in  the  Corporate  Banking  Department  of 
the  Central  National  Bank,  Cleveland.  He  re- 
ceived his  MBA  from  Case  Wi 
versity  m   1967. 

1965-1969 

of 

College  in  Cleveland.  '" 

Beverly  Pctro  '65  is  sales  associate  for  Hilltop 
Realty  in  Euclid. 

Kenneth  C.  Wolfert  '65,  Miami  University  head 
athletic  trainer  and  instructor  in  health  and  physi- 
cal education,  has  been  named  editor-in-chief  of 
Alhlelic  Training,  the  journal  of  the  National  Ath- 
letic Trainers  Association. 

Michael  E.  Zellcr  '65  is  an  account  supervisor  with 
Hendeison  Advertising  lnc  .  Greenville,  S.C. 
Ralph  A.  Baniello  III  '66  is  a  practicing  attorney 
in  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  He  earned  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Buffalo  in  1969. 
Lauri  J.  Etcla  '66  has  been  appointed  to  a  new 
position,  vice  president  for  technical  services  by 
the  May  Design  and  Construction  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Jeffrey  S.  Green  '61 
vice  Inc.  in  Shelby. 
Samuel  A.  Bogan  Jr.  '67  is  the  defensive  coordina- 
tor for  the  Division  1-AA  National  Champions,  the 
Florida  A  ft  M  University  Rattlers  Lillian  Winston 
Bogan  '69  is  the  project  coordinator  for  a  fed- 
eiallv-funded  early  childhood  project  at  the  South- 
west Georgia  Program  for  Exceptional  Children. 
They  have  one  son  and  live  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Miles  Booth  '67  is  employed  as  director  of  the 
newly-formed  Erie  County  Youth  Coordinating 
Council  in  Sandusky. 

Thomas  A.  Dean  '67  is  vice  president  of  Cushman 
and  Wakefield  of  Geoigia  Inc..  living  and  working 
in   Atlanta. 

William  E.  Lampion  '67  is  vice  president  for  de- 
velopment at  Columbia  College  in  Columbia,  S.C. 
Dennis  R.  Lewis  '67  has  been  appointed  district 
industry  support  manager  for  the  Computer/Office 
Products  Segment  of  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  in  Clinton,  N.J. 

Michael  J.  Samoviski  '67  has  been  named  public 
works  director  for  Hamilton.  He  is  also  employed 
as  traffic  engineer  for  the  city. 
James  E.  Schultz  '67  i,  assistant  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  Nationwide  Corp.,  a  Columbus-based 
holding  company.  He  and  his  wife  and  son  reside 
in  Weslerville. 

Michael  Strainick  '67  has  been  assigned  as  plant 
operations  engineer  for  the  Sterling  Drug  Inc. 
pharmaceutical  plant  in  Trenton,  N.J. 
Robert  D.  Walter  '67  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Main  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  in  Columbus.  He  is  em- 
ployed by  Cardinal  Foods  and  received  his  MBA 
from  Harvard  University  in  1970. 
Tom  Keen  '68  has  been  transferred  to  the  Tipp 
City  and  New  Carlisle  offices  of  Bowling  Moor- 
sports  edit 


Public 


the  Tipp  City  Htrald  and  the  New  Caibsle  .Sun 
William  Poloski  '68  has  been  made  financial  man- 
ager of  Dicbold  Inc.  s  research  facility  in  Canton. 
Van  W.  Snider  Jr.  '68  has  earned  an  MBA  degree 
from  Nova  University  in  Florida  He  is  presently 
employed  as  executive  vice  president  ol  the  Heroic! 
Boat  Co.  in  Ft.  Lauderdale. 

George  A.  Basiewicz  '69  is  supervisor  of  financial 
analysis  for  the  finance  department  of  Cooper 
Energy  Services  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
James  L.  Dean  '69  and  Juanita  Burger  Dean  '70 
live  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  is  the  general 
manager  of  Jefferson  Mall,  Kentucky's  largest 
shopping  center,  and  she  is  executive  director  of 
the  Louisville  Zoological  Society. 
Leslie  Strater  Fountain  '69  has  joined  the  adver- 
tisinfl  agency  of  Atkinson  &  Associates  Inc.  in  St. 
Louis,    Mo  ,    as    a    specialist    in    industrial    public 

Anthony  J.  Roth  '69  is  assistant  company  comp- 
troller of  the  Ohio  Rubber  Co.  in  Willoughby.  He 
lives  ,„  Maple  Heights  ssith  h,s  wife  and  three 
children. 

Dale  R.  Shackle  '69  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
director  of  product  development  for  the  Mead 
Corp.  in  Chillicothe. 

Eleanor  J.  Steele  Yunghans  '69  is  a  social  studies 
teacher  at  Perkins  School  in  Sandusky. 
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People  continued 

1970-1974 

Rirhard  D.  Adams  *70  has  been  promoted  to  dis- 
irict  manager  for  the  Timken  Co.'s  Industrial 
Division  in  Mohne,  III. 

Robert  Clayton   Crum    70   is   employed   as   supcr- 
visor    of    pilot     manufacturing    for    the    Sprague 
Electric  Co.  in  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Robert  F.  Duxbury  '70  is  project  engineer  with  the 
ring  firm  of  Steams-Roger  Inc.  in  Denver, 


Colo. 


-  edit 


Hod- 


Manley  I..  Ford  '70  has  been  named  - 
in  the  editorial  news  service  of  J.  Ray  McDermott 
and  Co.  in  New  Orleans, 

Thomas  S.  Hodson  '70  is  serving  as  judge  of  the 
Athens  County  Municipal  Court,  following  ; 
cessful  campaign  and  election  in  November, 
son  received  his  JD  degree  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  1973  and  has  been  practicing  law  in 
Athens  since  that  time.  His  wife,  Jan  Cunningham 
Hodson  '73,  is  now  an  assistant  director  of  devel- 
opment (planned  and  deferred  gifts)  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Ron  Ibach  '70  has  been  promoted  to  senior  ac- 
countant in  the  Financial  Services  Department  of 
Bc-llcfonte  Insurance  in  Dallas,  Tex. 
Dennis  JankowsU  '70  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  communications  for  the  Ohio  Medical  Indem- 
nity Mutual  Corp..  with  offices  in  Worthington. 
He  lives  In  Milliard. 

Steven  C.  Oyer  '70  is  employed  as  industry  systems 
manager  in  the  Dayton  office  of  Xerox  Corp. 
Susan  M.  Pardoc  '70  is  marketing  c 
manager    for    the    Norton    Co.,    Ch 
Products  Division,  in  Akron. 
Joyce    Lee    Plotkin    '70   has   been   appointed 
president    for    membership    dcvelopmei 
New  England  Coui 
Ma: 


Sin-  lit 


nford  E.  Smith  *70  is  supervisor-accounting  for 
Armco  Material  Resource*  Inc.  in  Middletown. 
Capt.  David  R.  Sprort  '70  has  graduated  from  the 
Squadron    Officer    School    at    Maxwell    Air   Force 
Base,  Ala.  He  is  assigned  to  Offutt  Air  Force  Base, 
Neb.,  for  duty  as  a  missile  operations  officer. 
Gordon  E.  Vance  '70  lias  been  named  comptroller 
of  the  First-Knox  National  Bank  in  Mt.  Vernon. 
Ronald  A.  Yerian  '70  has  been  appointed  chief  of 
the    Technical     Evaluation    Office    of    the    Ohio 
Power   Siting  Commission  in  Columbus. 
Paul  W.  Buchanan  '71   has  been  named  manager 
of  the  Morristown  office  of  the  accounting  firm  of 
Deloitte,  Haskins  &  Sells.  He  and  his  wife  live  in 
Freehold.  N.J. 

Mara  Cergol  '71  is  operator  service  manager  for 
the  Athens  District  of  General  Telephone  Co.  of 
Ohic 


Frank  \V.  Comptor 

'71  is  Norlherr 

Division  Fore- 

casting   Admmistra 

or  for  the  Gen 

eral  Telephone 

Co.  of  Ohio.  He  liv 

es  with  his  wife 

tnd  two  daugh- 

Morgan  Luciana  Danner  (Alice  Williams)  '71  has 

been  named  a  contributing  editor  of  Photolife  USA 
magazine.   She   Jives   in   New  York  City. 
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William  D.  Espenschied  '71  has  been  promoted  to 
technical  assistant  to  the  refinery  superintendent  of 
Ashland  Petroleum  Co.  in  Canton. 
Kathleen  Sanner  Kimpel  '71  was  awarded  a  mas- 
ter's of  public  administration  degree  from  George 
Washington  University  in  1978.  She  works  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
in  Washington,  DC,  and  resides  in  Arlington,  Va. 
John  E.  Kloch  '71  has  been  elected  a  partner  of 
Kideney,  Smith,  Fitzgerald  and  Laping,  the  oldest 
architectural  and  engineering  firm  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Mark  Lloyd  '71,  PhD  '75,  has  been  employed  by 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  as 
director  of  public   relations. 

D.  Brent  Mulgrew,  MA  '71,  is  associate  executive 
director  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Association  in 
Columbus.  He  also  has  a  JD  degree  from  Ohio 
State  University. 

Capt.  Robert  C.  Pester  '71  has  completed  his  ac- 
tive military  service  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  is 
currently  employed  as  a  pilot  with  American  Air- 
lines and  lives  in  Running  Springs,  Calif. 
Terrie  L.  Batdorf  '72  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Accountants.  She  is  also  a 
regional  director  for  Phi  Gamma  Nu  professional 
sorority.  She  earned  her  MS  degree  in  manage- 
ment from  Renssacler  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Joseph  J.  Bielanski  Jr.  '72,  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood at  St.  Basil's  College,  Toronto,  Ont,  was 
ordained  as  a  deacon  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  May  5,  1979.  He  will  be  ordained  as  a 
priest  in  June  of  1980. 

Diane  Lyon  Everett  '72  is  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion   counselor    with    the    State    of    Georgia.    She 
received  her  MEd  in  counseling  and  psychological 
services  from  Georgia  State  University  in   1978. 
George  E.  Graves  '72  has  been  promoted  to  postal 
services  examiner  at  the  Chillicothe  Post  Office. 
Arnold   L.    Rosenberg    '72   has    been  named   news 
editor  of  the  Chagrin  Falls  Herald-Sun.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  and  son  in  South  Euclid. 
Richard   G.  Rozman  Jr.   '72  is   an  agent   for  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  in  Cleveland. 
Ganapathy  Shanmugam  '72  is  a  research  geologist 
with    the    Mobile    Field    Research    Laboratory    in 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Linda  I.  Adler  '73  is  currently  serving  as  judicial 
clerk  to  the  Hon.  George  N.  Bashara  Jr.,  judge  of 
the  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals.  She  received  her 
JD  degree  from  the  Detroit  College  of  Law  in 
June  1978  and  was  admitted  to  the  Michigan  bar 
in  October  1978. 

Michael  A.  Brame  '73,  municipal  judge  of  Vinton 
County,  is  also  a  new  appointee  to  the  Athens, 
Vinton  and  Hocking  Counties  Mental  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation  Sen  ices  (648)  Board. 
Mark  C.  Dmmheller  '73  has  been  promoted  by 
Libbey/Owens  Ford  Co.  to  district  representative 
of  the  contract,  distribution  and  general  industrial 
products  market  in  Miami,  Fla. 
Kenneth  W.  Galloway  '73  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  the  Finance  and  Admir 
Depai 


of  the  Doody  Co.,  a  Columbus-based 


Janet  Kean  '73  has  earned  an  MS  degree  in  orga- 
nizational behavior  from  the  University  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Richard  W.  Knier  73  has  been  elected  second 
vice  president  of  the  American  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.   by  the  board  of  directors  in  Chicago, 

Eric  M.  Maniskas  '73  received  an  MEd  degree  in 
vocational  education  from  Marshall  University  in 
1976,  and  in  1979  received  an  additional  master's 
degree  in  occupational  safety  and  health.  He  is 
employed  as  manager  by  the  Beck  Paint  Co.  in 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  lives  in  South  Point. 
Harvey  Olff  '73  has  been  appointed  rehabilitation 
counselor  for  Monroe.  Morgan,  and  Noble  counties 
by  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
He  is  based  in  Marietta. 

Pamela  J.  Titley  '73  has  received  an  MLS  degree 
from  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey. 
Larry    D.    Waugh    '73    has    been    appointed    sales 
manager  for  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
office  in  Chillicothe. 

Josel  S.  Witkowski  '73  was  promoted  to  district 
sales  manager  for  North  American  Refractories  Co. 
in  Grand  Island,  N.J. 

Robert  D.  Asik  '74  is  employed  as  manager  of 
loan  services  for  Citizens  Home  Savings  and  Loan 
Association.  He  lives  in  Lorain. 
Michael  J.  Hill  '74  has  been  promoted  to  manager 
of  engineering  at  Timken  do  Brasil,  a  division  of 
the  Timken  Co.  in  South  America. 
Ellen  D.  Jividen  Isenian  '74  is  the  editor  of  the 
journal  of  the  American  College  of  Pediatrics, 
Evanston,  111. 

Stephen  Michael  '74  has  been  sworn  in  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Ohio  Bar  Association.  He  is  with 
the  law  firm  of  Halliday  &  Sheets  in  Gallipolis. 
Cheryll  Lynn  Peppers  '74,  MEd  '77,  has  been 
named  assistant  dean  of  student  affairs  at  Lake 
Forest  College  in  Illinois. 

Harry  C.  Shope  '74,  MEd  '79,  has  been  promoted 
to   superintendent   of   stores   and    maintenance  for 
Empire  Detroit  Steel  in   Portsmouth. 
Bruce  E.  Smith  '74  has  been  promoted  to  super- 
visor   of    accounts    payable    for    the    Mead    Corp.'s 
Forms   Paper  Division   in   Chillicothe. 
Paul  Stone  '74  has  been  named  group  representa- 
tive   for    Central    Reserve    Life    Insurance    Co.    of 
North  America,  working  in  Columbus. 
James  W.  Wright  '74  is  a  senior  analyst  of  crude 
oil  supply  and   trading  for  Continental  Oil  Co.  in 
Houston,  Tex. 


manager  of  computer 


1975-1979 

Roger   M.   Duxbury   '75  has  been    transferred  by 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  t-  '"■ 
where  he  is  employed  I 

Richard  Enlow,  '75,  MA  '76,  is  employed  in  the 
Marketing  and  Planning  Division  of  Firestone  Tire 
and   Rubber  Co.    in  Akron. 

Susan  L.  Tompkins  Harlan  '75  is  currently  em- 
ployed as  an  English  teacher  in  the  Cleveland 
Heights   public   schools. 

Gary  L.  Hillyer  '75  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
airman  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  is  stationed  at 
Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base  in  Idaho. 
Ralph  A.  Kaparos  '75  has  been  promoted  to  assis- 
tant vice  president  of  the  Commercial  Loan  De- 
partment of  BancOhio/Ohio  National  Bank  in 
Columbus,  , 

Dale  Massic,  MA  '75,  is  executive  director  of 
the  Appalachian  Ohio  Rural  Transit  Authority 
(AORTA I  in  Athens.  He  lives  in  Chauncey. 
Dan  Nash  '75  has  been  selected  as  the  first  direc- 
tor of  the  new  Greater  Cincinnati  Alumni  Chapter. 
He    is   employed   as   associate   tax  counsel  for  the 


Thomas  Allen  Reedy  '75  has 
degree  from  Rutgers  Universit; 
Gerald  D.  Siegcl  '75  is  an  all 
firm  of  Lewis.  Siegcl  &  Wood 
Linda  Sohl-Donnell  '75  rece 
from    UCLA.    She    ' 


eceived   his  MSW 
in  New  Jersey. 
rney   with  the  law 
n    Trenton,  N.J. 
■ed    her    MFA    in 


with  the  Lynn  Dally  Dance  Co.  in  Los  Angele: 
James  B.  Southard  '75  is  presently  working  in  New 
York  City  as  a  sales/marketing  representative  for 
A.  P.  Moller  Steamship  Co.,  Maersk  Line  Agency. 
He  and  his  wife,  Rosemarie  Jesscn-Southard  '76, 
live  in  Ridgewood,  N.J. 

James  A.  Wallace  '75  was  one  of  four  law  students 
at  the  University  of  Toledo  chosen  in  the  semi- 
final round  of  the  Charles  W.  Fornoff  lntra- 
School  Moot  Court  competition  to  try  an  appeal 
before  a  panel  of  judges.  He  is  a  first-year  law 
student. 

Donald  L.  Baker  '76  is  an  environmental  engineer 
with  Ohio  Power  in  Canton. 

Garry  Bolan  '76  has  been  named  an  analyst  of 
publications  and  advertising  at  the  Maryland  Ca- 
sualty Co.  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Francis  L.  Breeden  '76  has  been  named  eastern 
U.S.  account  executive  for  the  Mead  Corp's  On- 
Off  Press  Application  System.  He  lives  in  Chilli- 
cothe. 

Charles  N.  Caviris  '76  has  completed  initial  train- 
ing at  Delta  Air  Lines  Training  School  at  the 
Hartsfield-Atlanta  International  Airport  and  is 
assigned  to  the  airline's  Miami  Pilot  Base  as  a 
second  officer. 

1st  Lt.  Stephen  P.  Childers  '76  has  been  cited  for 
extraordinary  achievement  while  participating  in 
aerial  flight  as  an  aircraft  commander  near  Geyser, 
Mont.  He  is  a  helicopter  pilot  assigned  to  Malm- 
strom  Air  Force  Base,  Mont. 

Jo  Anne  Clutter  '76  is  employed  as  a  communi- 
cation specialist  for  the  Owens-Corning  Technical 
Center  in  Granville.  She  lives  in  Heath. 
Keith  Ebright  '76  is  a  fifth  grade  mathematics 
teacher  at  Pickerington  Middle  School. 
Jeffrey  D.  Gerken  '76  has  been  named  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  vice  president  for  mining 
operations,  a  division  of  the  American  Electric 
Power   Services   Corp.    in    Lancaster.    He    lives   in 

The  Rev.  Laurence  J.  James,  PhD  '76    has  been 
ordained  an  Eastern  Orthodox  priest  of  the  Anti- 
ochian   Orthodox   Christian   Archdioceses  of   New 
York  and  North  America.  As  Father  Andrew,  he 
was  appointed  director  for  the  Christian  Education 
Commission  of  the  Western  Rite  Vicariate  of  the 
Antiochian    Archdioceses.    He    is    chaplain    to    the 
Orthodox    Christian    students    at    the    University 
and  pastor  of  three  missions  in  Southeast  Ohio. 
Michael    Allen    Kapin    '76    has    received    his    MS 
degree  from  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey. 
Jean  Merritt  '76  has  been  named  copy  chief  at  the 
Adams    Group    Inc.,    an    advertising    and    public 
relations   firm    in    Washington,   D.C.   She    lives   in 
Arlington,   Va. 


Cantt 


Steven   Schi 

Radio  in  Canton.  He  is 

chief  for  WAKR-TV  Akron/Cai 

Raymond    B.    Scragg    *76    is    thi 

action-equal     employment    offic 

County  CETA  program. 

Jeffrey   L.   Simmons  '76  has  re 

gree   from   the   Ohio   State    Uni 

and    is   employed    by   the    firm    of    R' 

McNenny  and  Price  in  Newark. 

Lynda  C.   Stagman   '76  is  currently 

assistant  manage: 


of  WQIO 


bun 


for    the    Lake 

ed  his  JD  de- 
fy law  school 
.    Paugh, 


of  the  Children's  Pla 


Vivian  A.  Benedict  '77  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where 
she  is  an  itinerant  strings  teacher  for  the  Atlanta 
Public  Schools. 

Ann  C.  Birch  '77  is  currently  employed  by 
WTCN-TV  in  Minneapolis  as  director  of  on-air 
promotion. 

Charles  D.  Evans  *77  has  been  appointed  the  new 
and  Carroll  Counties 
al  Retardation  (648) 
Board.  He  has  a  master's  degree  from  Central 
Michigan  University. 

Robert  C.  Harlan  '77  is  a  computer  programmer 
with    Motor    Financial   Services    in    Bcachwood. 
Mary  Ann  Lynch  '77  is  a  translator  and  teacher 
in  Madrid,  Spain. 

Ronald  Ware  '77  has  won  first  place  in  the  "Best 
Sports  Column"  category  of  the  annual  competi- 
tion for  Ohio  newspapers  sponsored  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  Ware  is  a  sports  writer  fot  the 
Painesvillc   Telegraph. 
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Bethany  R.  Wolford  '77  was  commissioned  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  upon  gradu- 
ation from  the  Officer  Training  School  at  Lack- 
land Air  Force  Base.  lex.  She  now  goes  to  Cha- 
for  training  as  an  air- 


oftic 


Fredric   L.   Wright  '77 

WLW  Radio  in  Cincinnati. 

Albert  M.  Baldy  '78  is  employed  as  : 

representative    for    Cedar    Point    Amu 

in  Sandusky. 

2nd    Lt.    Robert   W.    Brandon    '78    hi 

from  the  Strategic  Air  Command's  m 


ting  < 


:  Van- 


denherrr  Air  Force  Bas 
to  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  S.D.,  for  training"and 
duty  as  a  missile  combat  crew  member. 
Douglas  A.  Braun  '78  is  employed  by  the  Blue 
Lake  Fine  Arts  Camp  in  Whitefall,  Mich.,  as 
director  of  advertising  and  publicity. 
2nd  Lt.  Deborah  A.  Bryant  '78  has  graduated 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft  maintenance  offi- 
cer course  at  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  III.,  and 
is  now  qualified  to  supervise  repair  of  aircraft  elec- 
trical and  lnslmmriit  systems.  She  is  assigned  to 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Tex, 

Larry   W.  Fugate   '78   has  been   promoted   to  news 
supervisor   for  the  Newark   Advocate. 
Thomas  Gallagher  '78  has  been  promoted  to  man- 
ager   of    production     control    at    the    Rubbermaid 
plant  in  Chillicothe. 
James  G.  Grote  ' 


Thomas  Kochheiser   '78  is  due,  tor  of  publications 

for  the  Ohio  Osteopathic  Association  in  Columbus. 

Ronald    A.   Korpowski   '78   is   advertising  manager 

for     Lempco     Industries'    world    headquarters    in 

Cleveland. 

John    E.    Laws  '78   is  an   admissions   counselor  at 

Valparaiso    University    in    Indiana. 

David    W.    McKinniss    '78    is    employed    by    the 

Brown    Publishing  Co.,   Urbana,   as  a   commercial 

pi  mime,   lepiisentative. 

Laurel  Ann  MacMeans  '78  is  employed  as  a  Delta 

Air  Lines  flight  attendant,  based  in  Miami,  Fla. 

David  C.  Rhodes  '78  is  a  sales  representative  for 

Diamond    Shamrock  Corp.    He   lives  in    Lubbock, 


Forks  Air  Fori 


Bast 


.lie  comli.it 
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aining  and  duty 


Stephen  C.  Smith  '78  is  i 
WCLT  Radio  in  Newark.  He  also  broadcasts  play- 
by-play  sports  for  local  high  schools. 
William  G.  Soukup  '78  is  employed  as  a  hydrolo- 
gist  by  the  Water  Resources  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  working  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Lonellc  G.  Walls  '78  has  been  named  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Toledo  Area  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Galen  Bock  '79,  a  graduate  student  in  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia, 
has  received  a  Gregory  Fellowship  Award  from  the 
university. 

Charles  M.  Hoard  Jr.  '79  is  employed  as  opera- 
tions manager  for  WLUM-FM  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rhonda  A.  Mayor  '79  has  been  accepted  into  the 
adanced  program  at  the  Raymond  A.  Kent  School 
of  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Louisville. 
Jeffery  D.  Wallace  '79  is  quality  contiol  supervisor 
with  the  Allen  David  Products  Co.  in  Columbus. 

Deaths 

James    Van    Nostn 

Romance   language- 
ber  8  at  his  home 

Dean  B.  Copeland  '20,  at  the  James  River  Con- 
valescent Center  in  Newport  News,  Va.  He  was 
an  Athens  native,  a  son  of  C.  M.  Copeland  who 


Rice,  former  professo 
it  the  University,  on  No 
Sarasota,  Fla.  He  leave 


founded  the  College  of  Commi 

sity  and  for  whom  Copeland  Hall  is  na: 

was  a  banker  in  Butler,   Pa.,  for  43   yea: 


the    Un 


ed.    He 


retiring  in    1964.   Surs 

iving  are  his  widow, 

a  son 

and  a  daughter. 

Marion  Davies  Wagner  '22 

ollow- 

ing  several  months  of 

illness,  in  Taylor,  S.C.  She 

had    taught    school    in 

Ohio    for   40  years, 

mostly 

in    Portsmouth   and    S 

ioto  County.    Her  w 

as  well  as  two  brothe 

two   sisters   who   also 

graduated    from    Ohic 

Uni- 

A.  Dennis  West  '23  o 

n  June  16.  West  was 

a  re- 

tired    CPA    and    lived 

in    Shenandoah,    low 

.   His 

Otis  J.  Barnbill  '24  c 

n  September  2   in  Y 

jungs- 

town.    Barnhill   had    b 

en  a   teacher   for  31 

when  he  was  forced  to 

retire  in  1956  becans 

of  ill 

health.  Two  brothers  and  three  sisters  survive,  in- 
cluding Lnla  A.  Chapman  of  Athens  who  also 
attended   Ohio   University. 

Franklin  H.  Carpenter  '24  on  June  26  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  He  was  a  former 
newspaper  advertising  sales  representative  and  vice 
president  of  Jann  &  Kelly  Inc.  until  his 
in  1968.  Surviving  are  his  widow  and  i 
three  nephews  and  a  niece. 


Walter  L.  Pierce  '25  on  September  16  at  his  home 
in  Ft.  Lauderdale  following  a  heart  attack.  Pierce 
had  moved  to  Florida  in  l%8  when  he  retired  as 
an  account  executive  in  the  Cleveland  office  of 
Lumbermen's  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  widow,  a  son,  a  brother  and  two  grand- 
Evelyn  Duschinsky  Lovey  '27  on  July  25  in  Co- 
lumbus. Her  husband  survives. 

Anthony  C.  Grant  '28,  MA  '38,  on  August  15  at 
his  home  in  Loudonville.  He  had  retired  in  1971 
as  personnel  manager  of  the  Flexible  Co.  and  then 
served  as  resident  manager  of  Kettering  Hospital 
for  four  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  a 
daughter,  Mary  J.  Grant  Shriver  '58. 
Martha  E.  Shepherd  Mueller  '29  on  October  23 
at  Dethesda. 

Rose  Jewett  Paul  '30  on  September  21  in  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Har- 
old J.  Paul  '25,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Rosa  B.  Clements  Babcock  '31  on  July  20  at  Grady 
Memorial  Ho-.im.il  in  Delaware  following  a  heart 
attack.  She  had  retired  in  1973  as  art  teacher  and 
elementary  art  supervisor  for  the  Delaware  City 
Schools  but  still  did  some  substitute  teaching. 
Among  the  survivors  are  her  widower  and  a  sister. 
Lyle  P.  Mowbray  '31  on  September  15  in  Dayton 
of  lateral  sclerosis  Sunning  are  in,  widow,  .,  son 
and  three  grandchildren. 

Perrin  E.  Steele  '31  on  June  2  at  Greene  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Xcnia.  He  was  a  resident  of  Hospitality 
Home  West  since  1974  and  a  former  supply 
specialist  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  retir- 
ing in  1970.  His  widow  survives  along  with  two 
daughters. 

Carl  P.  Williams  '31,  MA  '54,  on  September  20  at 
his  home  in  Fairport  Haibor.  He  had  retired  in 
1965  after  34  years  as  a  teacher  and  administrator 
in  the  Fairport  schools,  but  remained  active  in 
church,  school  and  community  affairs  until  his 
death.  Surviving  are  his  widow,  Helen  Claflin 
Williams  'L'b,  BSEd  '30,  and  two  daughters. 
Catherine  C.  Bradley  '32  on  July  30  in  Galway, 
Ireland,  where  she  was  beginning  a  two-week  tour. 
She  had  lived  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  taught 
school  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  her 
recent  retirement.  Surviving  are  two  brothers  and 

Lena  Livingston  '36  on  August  30. 
William  D.'  Wells  '37  on  July  21  at  Pt.  Edward, 
Ontario,  where  he  was  preparing  to  enter  a  sail- 
boat race.  Wells  was  an  automotive  engineer  for 
Fisher  Body  Co.  in  Detroit  until  his  retirement 
three  years  ago.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
daughter  and  two  grandchildren. 
Rosalene  Knight  '38,  BSEd  '52,  on  Januarv  6, 
1979. 

Donald  Druesdow  '41  on  September  2  at  Lorain 
Community  Hospital  after  a  short  illness.  He  had 
lived  in  Avon  Lake  for  22  years  and  was  a  con- 
sulting engineer  for  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical 
Co.  Surviving  are  his  widow,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
Harold  W.  Shafer  '44  on  March  24. 
Nora  Tighe  Hess  '47  on  November  8  at  Grant 
Hospital  in  Columbus.  She  was  dean  of  women 
nd  girls'  athletic  director  at  Bishop  Hartley  High 
"  -law  of  Ohio  University 
now  deceased.  She  is 
John  B.  Hess  "49,  two 
daughters,  one  son  and  two  grandchildren. 
Thomas  M.  Armstrong,  MS  '49,  on  August  10  of 
an  apparent  heart  attack  in  Dover.  He  was  a 
retired  teacher  and  coach,  and  had  taught  in 
Logan,  C  ire  lev  ille,  Smith  field  and 
mater,  Tusculum  College,  as  well  ; 
His  widow  survives,  along  with  a 
daughter. 

Richard  V.  Clippinger  *50  on  October  9  at  Wayne 
Hospital  in  Greenville  after  a  short  illness.  Born 
in  Athens,  he  moved  to  Greenville  in  1956  to  prac- 
tice dentistry.  Surviving  are  his  widow,  three 
daughters  and  one  son. 

Marjorie  Quint  Hagedorn  '50,  on  October  19  in 
Ft.  Myers,  Fla.  Her  widower  survives,  along  with 
one  daughter  and  a  grandchild. 
Nelson  G.  Peck  Jr.  '50  on  August  3  at  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital  in  Cleveland  after  more  than  a  year  of 
illness.  He  was  president  and  founder  of  Peck  .'; 
Associates,  Consulting  Engineers,  and  was  an  engi- 
neering instructor  at  Cuyahoga  Community  Col- 
lege. Besides  his  widow,  he  is  survived  by  two  sons. 
Nicholas  Pctroff  '57  on  July  28  in  Aultman  Hos- 
pital in  Canton  after  an  extended  illness.  When  he 
became  ill  he  was  coordinator  of  occupational 
work  experience  at  Glen-Oak  East  High  School  in 
Canton,  following  three  years  as  a  coach.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  Cynthia  Yonally  Petroff, 
who  also  attended  Ohio  L'niversity,  and  by  four 
children. 

Philip  A.  Wolfe  '58  on  October  8  while  scuba 
diving  on  Guam.  He  leaves  his  widow,  a  daughter 

Suzanne  Talbott  Channell  '59  on  August  2  in 
Upper  Saddle  River,  N.J. 

T.  Richard  Corman  '66  on  August  20,  suddenly 
following  a  racquetball  game.  He  had  lived  in 
Missouri  City,  Tex,,  where  he  was  employed  as 
vice  president  of  operations  at  Augat  Corp.,  Data 
Tex  Division.  He  is  survived  by  his  father,  widow 
and  three  children. 

Margaret  E.  Fox  Schmidt,  MA  '69,  on  August  19 
at  University  Hospital  in  Columbus  following  an 
extended  illness.  She  was  a  former  newspaper 
writer  and  last  year  had  published  her  first  book, 
Passion's  Child.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Dr.  J.  Norman  Schmidt  of  the  Ohio  University 
English  faculty,  and  a  daughter,  Melissa  Thomp- 
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G  Bavarian   Holiday 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  HAWAII,  LAS  VEGAS 

May  19-31.  1980 

Join    the    Alumni    Association's   first    United    Slates 
tour  to  three  of  our  country's  most  beautiful  and 
exciiini;  cities.   Fly  direct  from  Cleveland  for  three 
nights  in  San  Francisco,  "The  Paris  of  the  West." 
Then  bop  aboard  your  plane  to  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  where  you  will  spend  eight  days  and 
seven  nights  in  this  American  paradise   On  the  way 
home  alumni  can  have  an  opportunity  to  relax 
for  two  days  in   Las  Vegas.  This  tour  is  a 
once    in   a    lifetime    opportunity   at   an   affordable 
price,  only  $799. 

BAVARIAN    HOLIDAY  — 
&sil    INCLUDING    THE    PASSION    PLAY 
August  1-1-22,  1980 

Alumni  and   friends  who  join   ns  for  this  tour  will 
stay  in   the  village  of  Inzell,  quietly  nestled  in  a 
valley  of  the   Bavarian  Alps.   Inzell  has  long  been 
treasured  as  a  vacation  spot  by  Europeans  because 
of   its   beauty,   charm   and   location.   Special 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  tour  participants 
to  attend   the  world   famous   PASSION   PLAY 
in  Oberammeigau     1  Ins  play  has  been  performed 
since   the   17th  century   when   the   Plague  ravaged 
Germany.    The  elders  of  Oberanunergau  made 
a  vow    to  stage  a  play  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of 
Christ   every    ten   years    if    the   village   were  spared 
.   .   .   the   Passion   Plav  has  been   performed  every 
ten   vears   since.   Cleveland   departure   with   a 
price  of  $n99 


Send   to: 

Alumni  Tour   Prograi 
Ohio  University  Alur 
P.O.  Box  869 
Athens,  Ohio  45701 


Items  for  Ohio  University  Today's  "People" 
section  should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Alumni 
Records  and  Research,  P.O.  Box  869,  Athens, 
Ohio  45701. 

Items  for  "Of  Interest  to  Alumni"  and  requests 
for  further  information  on  alumni  events  and 
programs  should  be  sent  to  Barry'  Adan 


of  alumni  rela 


the  above  addn 
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Chapter  Notebook 

INDIANA:  Organizational  plans  are  under 
way  for  an  active  Ohio  University  chapter 
in  greater  Indianapolis.  Alumni  in  the  area 
are  working  toward  a  meeting  in  February 
or  March.  If  you  are  interested,  contact 
alumni  representatives  Beverly  Miller  (317) 
2-1 1-6 137  or  Molly  McGarry  (317)  248-1527. 

NEW  YORK /NEW  JERSEY:  Parties  at 
two  of  Manhattan's  most  famous  towers  on 
December  6  served  as  the  holiday  celebrat- 
ing points  for  alumni  of  the  Greater  New 
York/New  Jersey  Alumni  Chapter.  Coor- 
dinated by  Larrv  Tavcar,  the  events  drew 
alumni  to  the  RCA  Building  for  a  cocktail 
reception  preceding  a  dinner  held  at  the 
Time-Life  Building.  Guest  of  honor  for  the 
evening  was  President  Charles  J.  Ping. 

GEORGIA:  Greater  Atlanta  Alumni  Chap- 
ter members  gathered  at  the  Dobbins  Air 
Force  base  Officers  Club  December  10  for 
a  festive  holiday  get-together.  Bill  DeMonye, 
chapter  president,  and  Steve  Terwilliger, 
chapter  vice  president,  hosted  the  reception 
that  marked  the  second  chapter  event  of  the 
year.  Guests  for  the  holiday  gathering  in- 
cluded President  Ping  and  Barry  Adams. 
alumni  director 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Celebration  of  Ohio 
University's  175th  Anniversary  year  contin- 
ued as  the  Massachusetts  Alumni  Chapter 
sponsored  its  First  Ohio  Dinner  December  1 
in  the  newly-opened  John  F.  Kennedy  Li- 
brary in  Boston.  The  first  public  event  of  its 
type  to  be  held  in  the  library  drew  a  num- 
ber of  present  and  former  members  of  the 
University  community.  Thev  included  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Charles  Ping  and  former 
presidents  Dr.  Vernon  Alden,  Dr.  Claude 
Sowle   and    Dr.    Harry   Crewson   and    their 

Also  attending  from  the  University  were 
Jack  Ellis,  director  of  development;  Barry 
Adams,  director  of  alumni  relations;  and 
Gary  Hunt,  director  of  archives  and  special 
collections  for  Alden  Library.  Donald  Spen- 
cer, chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
former  chairmen  Fred  Johnson  and  Edwin 
L.  Kennedy  also  attended.  A  special  guest 
appearance  was  made  by  Manasseh  Cutler 
(alias  Dr.  Sam  Growl). 

The  evening  began  with  a  reception  and 
guests  were  presented  by  former  president 
Vernon  R.  Alden.  A  movie  about  President 
Kennedy  and  a  tour  of  exhibits  preceded 
dinner.  The  occasion  was  coordinated  by 
Sanford    Elsass,   chapter   president. 


OHIO:  The  Akron  Association  of  Ohio 
University  Women  capped  their  fall  meet- 
ings with  a  llolid.iv  Guest  Luncheon  at  the 
University  Club  of  Akron.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  winter  season  is  scheduled  foi 
February  2  at  the  Taylor  Memorial  Public 
Library.  Alumni  in  the  greater  Akron  area 
are  joining  Cleveland  alumni  groups  in 
sponsoring  a  reception  preceding  the  Kent 
State-Ohio  University  basketball  game  Jan- 
uary 23. 

Fall  activities  for  the  Cleveland  Mother's 
Club  included  an  October  16  visit  by  Carla 
M.ittmillcr,  director  of  student  life  pro- 
grams for  Ohio  University.  The  Cleveland 
Mother's  Club  and  Women's  Club  aie  plan- 
ning a  Little  Siblings  Weekend  bus  trip  to 
the  Athens  campus  February  8-10.  Chris 
Schultz  (216)  338-3791  or  Yolanda  Sutyalt 
(216)  661-7492  should  be  contacted  for  de- 
tails of  the  event. 

Barn'  Adams,  director  of  alumni  rela- 
tions, will  be  guest  speaker  at  the  Cleveland 
Women's  Club  Mid-Year  Luncheon  Febru- 
ary 23  at  the  Gwinn  Estate. 

At  the  second  organizational  meeting  of 
the  Greater  Cincinnati  Alumni  Chapter, 
November  15,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Dan  Nash  '57,  president;  Tom 
MiKee  '73,  vice  president;  Linda  Ave- 
don  '76,  secretary;  and  Brett  Goodson  '73, 


The  third  organizational  meeting  and 
reception  for  the  chapter  will  be  January 
24,  when  captains  will  be  selected  to  head 
specific  class  years.  The  group  will  meet 
once  a  month  for  lunch  to  discuss  chapter 
activities.  The  first  such  meeting  was  held 
in  December.  A  St.  Patrick's  Day  party  on 
March  1-1  will  be  the  chapter's  first  major 
event  of  the  new  year. 

The  annual  fall  dinner  of  the  Greater 
Dayton  and  Montgomerv  Count)'  Chapter 
proved  to  be  a  fine  kick-off  for  the  holiday 
season.  Coordinated  by  Marty  Brown,  event 
chairperson,  and  Walt  Harrison,  chapter 
president,  the  dinner  was  held  at  the  Im- 
perial House  South  with  President  Charles 
J.  Ping  as  speaker. 

The  Columbus  Green  and  White  Club 
hosted  both  a  pre-  and  post-game  reception 
for  the  December  1  Ohio  State -Ohio  Uni- 
versity basketball  game.  Held  at  the  Lane 
Avenue  Holiday  Inn,  the  event  was  coordi- 
nated by  Pete  Hood. 

Columbus  area  alumni  gathered  at  the 
Palmer  Haus  in  German  Village  on  October 
12  for  the  first  annual  Oktoberfest  party 
sponsored  by  the  Central  Ohio  Alumni 
Chapter.  Plans  are  being  finalized  for  their 
second  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  Party  on 
March  14. 

FLORIDA:  One  of  the  final  official  cele- 
brations of  Ohio  University's  175th  year  was 
the  Florida  Suncoast  Alumni  Chapter's  Sixth 
Annual  Luncheon,  held  December  8.  Draw- 
ing 124  people,  the  event  featured  President 
Ping  as  the  special  guest.  Barry  Adams, 
alumni  director,  presented  the  chapter  with 
its  Outstanding  Alumni  Chapter  Award  for 
1979.  A  framed  copy  of  the  award  will  be 
on  display  in  the  Alumni  Lounge  at  Baker 
Center  on  the  Athens  campus. 


The  Greater  Orlando  Alumni  Chapter 
held  a  holiday  alumni  reception  on  Decem- 
bei  "'  at  Lt.  Col.  (Ret.)  Drexel  and  Bettie 
Cochran's  home.  Hostesses  for  the  afternoon 
reception    were    Bettie   Cochran    and    Betty 

sity  representatives  President  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Ping  and  Barry  Adams,  alumni 
director, 

TEXAS:  The  Lakeside  Country  Club  was 
the  setting  for  the  reorganized  Greater  Hous- 
ton Alumni  Chapter's  first  event.  The  re- 
ception and  dinner  was  coordinated  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roger  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 
Riedel  and  Wayne  Ballentine.  Plans  are  un- 
der way  for  election  of  chapter  officers  in 
the  future.  Attending  the  November  1  event 
were  President  and  Mrs.  Chailcs  Ping.  Pro- 
vost Neil  Bucklew  and  Cathy  J.  Barrett,  as- 
sistant alumni  director.  Alumni  interested  in 
upcoming  chapter  elections  and  other  events 
should  contact  Wayne  Ballentine  (713)  376- 
4193  or  Jeff  Brickman   (713)  659-6688. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.:  Organizational 
plans  are  underway  for  activation  of  a 
Greater  Washington,  D.C.,  Alumni  Chapter. 

The  second  meeting  for  alumni  interested 
in  heading  chapter  activities  is  scheduled  for 
January.  Alumni  interested  in  attending 
should  contact  the  Office  of  Alumni  Reb- 
tions   (614)   594-5128. 

HONG  KONG:  President  Charles  J.  Ping 
and  Dr.  Wilfred  Konneker  met  with  alumni 
in  Hong  Kong  October  10.  Dr.  Stan  Hu  of 
the  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong  or- 
ganized the  meeting  for  the  Hong  Kong 
Alumni  Chapter.  Dr.  Konneker.  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation,  was  named  1979  Alumnus  of  the 
Year  by  the  association's  board  oi  directors 
He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  1804 
Fund  Campaign,  On  business  at  the  lime  of 
Dr.  Ping's  trip,  Dr.  Konneker  also  accom- 
panied the  president  to  other  alumni  gath- 
erings in   the   Far   East. 

MALAYSIA:  Attended  by  over  100  alumni, 
the  Malaysia  Alumni  Chapter's  dinner  on 
October  12  was  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  Spe- 
cial guest  for  the  evening  was  President 
Charles  I.  Ping,  who  served  as  commence- 
ment speaker  at  the  Mara  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology earlier  in  his  visit.  Dr.  Wilfred  Kon- 
nekci.  former  president  of  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity Alumni  Association  and  chairman  of  the 
1804  Fund  campaign,  also  attended, 

JAPAN:  A  reception  sponsored  by  the  To- 
kyo Alumni  Chapter  October  18  at  the  In- 
ternational House  of  Japan  served  as  the 
gathering  point  for  area  alumni  and  special 
guests  President  Charles  Ping;  Dr.  Wilfred 
Konneker,  1804  Fund  campaign  chairman; 
and  Dr.  Hiroshi  Katsumori  of  the  Ghubu 
Institute  of  Technology.  Yoshiro  Koike  made 
the  arrangements  for  the  reception. 

CALIFORNIA:  San  Francisco  area  alumni 
gathered  to  welcome  Dr.  Charles  J.  Ping 
back  from  his  Far  East  trip  on  October  19. 
Hosts  for  the  reception  were  James  ('55) 
and  Joan  ('54)  Runyeon.  Michael  Kress 
made  arrangements  for  the  alumni  to  meet 
with  Ping  in  the  Crystal  Room  of  the  Olym- 
pic Club  in  downtown  San  Francisco.       rS 
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